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Letters 


OCTOBER 1935 


Volume XVI No. 4 


HANDEL, OR URIO, STRADELLA, AND ERBA 


In Handel and his Orbit (1908), after the contention that Handel's 
* borrowings’ could not possibly have been secret borrowings—for 
which a further support may be found in a letter about Kerl’s Canzona 
in the Musical Times, November, 1924—the main subject was the 
demonstration that a Te Deum, a Serenata, and a Magnificat, pub- 
lished by Chrysander as works of F. A. Urio, Alessandro Stradella, and 
Dionigi Erba, respectively, were really compositions by Handel, 
written in Italy, 1707-9. 

This demonstration was regarded by many at the time as sufficiently 
conclusive, and no one, so far as I am aware, has attempted any reply. 
As the years, however, have brought to light confirmatory evidence of 
considerable importance, a brief sketch of the subject will be attempted 
here with the aid of this fresh material. . 

A few preliminary observations may be advisable. (a) Handel's 
use of these works for ‘ Israel’ and ‘ Saul,’ 1738, and his use 
elsewhere of compositions by himself or by other men, should be 
entirely ignored here. For the three Italians would either write, or 
would omit to write these works, without giving a thought to Handel’s 
future proceedings. (b) These works, of which there is no trace in 
Italy, are not known to have been outside Handel's library until some 
twenty years after his death, when many manuscripts were allowed 
to leave the Royal collection. (c) Sir George Macfarren judged that 
the ‘ Erba’ ‘ is the obvious production of a master, and if not 80 
mature, is perfectly congenial in style with all the more earnest 
compositions of Handel with which we are acquainted.’ Professor 
Prout wrote of an air in the ‘ Urio’ that it was ‘ exactly in Handel's 
manner throughout ’; and the same writer described a recitative and 
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aria in the ‘ Stradella ’ as ‘ very Handelian in style.’ Consequently 
there should be no prejudice on the ground of style to prevent 
any one’s giving impartial consideration to the evidence offered. 
(d) When Chrysander and the many eminent musicians, who have 
followed him, formed their conclusions, very little of the evidence 
on which I rely was easily accessible. For example, it was not until 
Grove’s article on ‘ Urio ’ appeared in 1889 that a comparison of the 
‘Urio’ MSS. headings became possible, and since it was this 
comparison which started my own enquiries, with the ‘ Urio’ I will 
begin. 


Urio and the Faint Pencilling 


Setting aside a number of notes which were added after enquiries 
had been made about some Urio, we find that the Royal College of 
Music's copy (Stafford Smith's, 1780) has, over the score, a heading 
‘Te Deum [list of instruments”)] Urio.’ The Paris MS., written in 
England by E. T. Warren (undated), has, over the score, ‘ Te Deum 
[blank space] Urio 1660.’ The British Museum MS. (1781), 
for which a claim was made that it was copied from an Italian MS. 
formerly in Handel's possession, has, on the title-page, an ascription 
to * Padre Frafico Uria [sic] Bolognese.’ From these data I argued 
in 1908 that the only words of relevance on the archetype could have 
been Te Deum and ‘ Urio,’ and that ‘ Urio’ need not mean a 
composer. 

In 1925 new light appeared. W. Barclay Squire bought at a sale 
an Italian MS. which he assigned to 1700-1750. Now it appeared 
very likely indeed that this was the lost archetype. On the outer 
page stands a handsome ascription : 


Té Deum Laudamus / con due Trombe due Oboé [or Oboe] et 
Violini. / et due viole Obligate / Del Padre Fraico Uria / 
Bolognese. 


That is, practically the same as is on the B.M. copy. This was 
astonishing to me. For how could this, by any possibility, have 
generated the headings ‘ Te Deum Urio '? 
Besides, as an Italian ascription it was so incredible—to say nothing 
of the ‘ Uria Bolognese ' difficulty ; for musical history knows nothing 
of any Uria Bolognese. Clearly this must be an English addition, 
made after the inquirers had heard of Urio'’s Op. 2, printed at 
Bologna ; his Op. 1 describes him as F. A. Urio ‘da Milano.’ But, 


— list, according to W. Barclay Squire, appears to be in a different 
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equally clearly, ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Urio,’ if they had ever stood 
on this score, could not have been written in ink, or Barclay Squire 
would have noticed them, and one could hardly expect that a pencilling 
would still be visible. 


The MS. was sent to me in Manchester. When I opened the parcel, 
the light happened to be shaded, on account of the heat. It was 
probably owing to this circumstance that, after I had failed to find 
any pencilling over the score, and was looking idly at the title-page, 
suddenly a spectral ‘Te Deum Urio’ emerged. This proved to 
be an extremely faint pencilling near the top right-hand corner, so 
faint as only to be visible in the right light, and at the right angle. 
There is nothing between ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Urio’; indeed, the 
division is hardly big enough even for a ‘d’’ Barclay Squire, 
however, to whom I at once returned the MS., read it as ‘ Te Deum 
Uria '—the difference of opinion thus explaining the two spellings in 
1780-1. He thought the note could hardly be Handel's; more 
probably it was written by an English hand of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The whole MS. evidence, then, would appear to be reduced to this 
pencilling, ‘Te Deum Urio, or Uria ’; obviously the difference is of 
no importance here, as the penciller might equally mis-spell a person, 
a place, or some third thing. But before going further, let me specify 
the non-Italian features of the ascription ; ‘ Oboé,’ instead of ‘ Oboi ’ ; 
‘ et ’ (twice), instead of ‘ e ’; the omission of the voices, which would 
normally come first, ‘a 5 voci con’; the beginning with a ‘ con,’ 
which without a preceding ‘ a’ was a bad solecism ; and the senseless 
‘ viole Obligate ' instead of ‘ violette ’; for these are used throughout 
the work, and never play ‘ obbligato.’ No Italian copyist could have 
made all these blunders at the same time. 


At the request of Barclay Squire I described and discussed the MS. 
in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société ‘* Union Musicologique,’’ 1926, Part I,’ 
writing with perhaps excessive caution, and not claiming certainty, 
unless the certainty were almost mathematical. 

But here, for practical purposes, we may reject any wild suggestion 
that two archetypes appeared in London, at approximately the same 
time; one, this Italian MS., going to Dr. Howard in Fleet Street, 
and the other to Stafford Smith in Westminster. And, even go, the 
latter would still contain only ‘Te Deum’ and ‘ Urio.’ There are 
quite sufficient indications, moreover, that the R.C.M. and the Paris 
were derived from the Italian; although one must have been copied 
from the other, since they both make the same blunders; probably 
the R.C.M. was the first written. In many cases, including the 
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omission of seventeen bars, the blunders find a natural explanation in 
the Italian. One instance is rather curious. In the R.C.M. the two 
staves above the ‘ continuo ' are marked most oddly, ‘ Violette [sic], 
‘Tenore ’ instead of Violetta, Vicletta. The explanation is that, in 
the corresponding place in the Italian, there stands a small ‘ tenore,’ 
which however denoted no instrument, but meant that a mistakenly 
written alto clef signature should be changed into a tenor signature. 
At the same time, this explanation involves the conclusion, which 
indeed is suggested by the handwriting, that the Italian list was a 
later addition, and that originally, as in Handel’s * Dixit Dominus,’ 
1707, no instruments at all were marked at the beginning of the 
score. Probably also a number of smaller details have been added. 
At any rate, even in its present condition, the MS. has the words 
only partially filled in, no voices marked, either for the chorus or the 
solos, and indications of tempo and particular instruments frequently 
omitted. 

How then are we to interpret this pencilling, presumably put on 
to distinguish this among Handel's MSS.? Interpret * Urio’ as 
meaning a composer, and the question arises, how came the unim- 
portant Urio ever to have occasion to write a Te Deum of this 
remarkable size and elaboration? And how came a copy, in this 
unfinished condition, with a blank title-page, to be presented to 
Handel, or to be on sale in a music shop? It is difficult to discover 
any plausibility in this interpretation. 

On the other hand, we know that Handel composed for the 
Austrians, whose headquarters were at Milan, a long cantata to 
celebrate an expected, but never realised, European peace at The 
Hague in 1709 [cf. Royal Handel MSS. catalogue, p. 24]. We know 
it, because Handel was appointed Kapellmeister at Hanover on 
June 16, 1710, and so could not have been in Italy during the 
negotiations at Gertruydenburg, March-July, 1710. And Handel, for 
whom the Austrian Viceroy at Naples, Cardinal Grimani, provided 
the libretto of ‘Agrippina,’ Handel, whose fame attained great heights 
at the time, was the natural person to compose the Te Deum also. 
Count Melzi was the Imperial representative in 1709, and the 
Castelbarco family were then prominent in the Austrian régime at 
Milan. The Castelbarco villa, Castello di Urio, which is believed to 
date, as I was informed since the publication of the book, from early 
im the sixteenth century, was sold to Count Melzi in 1884. This villa, 
on the shore of Lake Como, was just the kind of house at which 
Handel would be likely to stay. It may be worth noting that a 
tradition exists, that he played on a harpsichord which not very long 
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ago Was in a@ country house on the outskirts of Varese, some fifteen 
miles from Urio. Except in 1709, there is no evidence nor any 
likelihood that he was ever in that neighbourhood. [See Musical 
Times, July 1, 1924. ] 

If then Handel wrote or directed to be written a short note to 
distinguish from others this MS.—a copy, probably made at the time 
of the composition—he might very naturally name the place at which 
it was written, just as he might have put ‘Te Deum Cannons,’ to 
distinguish a work written for the Duke of Chandos. Nothing better 
can be imagined—at once sufficient and concise. The work would 
never reach performance, and any attempted description would have 
been too long-winded. 

Perhaps I should add that the date on the Paris MS., ‘ 1660,’ is 
obviously conjectural, like the ‘ apud 1682’ on the cover of the 
R.C.M., and the ‘ cirea 1700’ of Chrysander. And it is 80 mani- 
festly absurd as to have engendered the curious suggestion, that it 
might mean the date of Padre F. A. Urio’s birth. However, dates 
on manuscripts meant dates of composition, not dates of birth, as 
Urio or Warren, whichever were supposed responsible for the 1660, 
would know very well. 

We may now consider the positive proof of Handel's authorship, 
which depends on a chain of resemblances too long to be reproduced 
here. An opening voice-phrase and a fugue theme in his Hamburg 
* Passion,’ 1704, standing side by side, that is, in consecutive move- 
ments, reappear with various modifications, side by side in the 
‘ Stradella,’ side by side in the ‘ Urio,’ and side by side in ‘Acis’ 
(circa 1719). Besides other confirmations, there are further resem- 
blances between the ‘ Stradella’ and the * Urio,’ which, by them- 
selves, would make it practically certain that the writer of the ‘ Urio’ 
was acquainted with the ‘ Stradella.’ 

In ‘Acis,’ however, the resemblance of the chorus, ‘ Wretched 
lovers,’ to the ‘ Sanctum quoque * of the ‘ Urio’ is that of a curious 
structure, unparalleled elsewhere in Handel's works, rather than of 
theme; and this might be thought to detract a little from the force 
of the argument : 
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But now we can trace the further workings of Handel's mind. 
Professor Prout once suggested that a chorus in the Brockes’ 
‘ Passion ' was very probably used for a chorus in ‘Athaliah ’ because 
of ‘ the similarity of the situation.’ Quite so. And if Handel had in 
mind the ‘ Urio’ chorus, when writing ‘ Wretched lovers,’ which 
introduces the strides of the monster Polypheme, he might naturally 
think of it when next he had to deal with the strides of a monster 
giant. Accordingly, at the very first words in which Goliath is men- 
tioned in ‘ Saul’ (in the first setting: see Royal Handel MSS. 
catalogue, p. 72), ‘ could fierce Goliah’s dreadful hand superior in 
the fight oppose,’ we find a long fugue with this subject : 


Not a likely choice, observe, but for the reminiscence. Handel 
later transferred the music from No. 3 to No. 5, ‘ Our fainting 
courage.’ Nor will it do to suggest that it was the ‘ Carillon ’ music 
(No. 17), which reminded him of the * Urio,’ because the text of 
* Saul ’ has no hint of bells. 

The previous force of the chain argument could only be contested 
by one ready to ascribe to ‘ accident ’ what ‘ accident ’ would only 
produce once in six thousand billion trials. I hope no one will wish 
to pile this huge additional ‘ accident’ on the already monstrous 
heap. Handel wrote the Te Deum. 


Stradella 

This chain of resemblances, of itself, makes it only a little less 
than absolutely certain that Handel wrote the ‘ Stradella ’ also. And 
the ‘ Urio’ MSS. have illustrated once more how, for manuscripts of 
interest, owners will either find a name, or will make one. 

In any case the work could not be Stradella’s. If a manuscript of 
a sermon were found, bearing the name of Bishop Latimer (died 1555), 
which sermon inveighed against the evils of smoking, we should not 
believe it, however handsome and imposing the title might be, simply 
because smoking was apparently not known in England before 1565. 
And we ought equally to refuse to believe that Stradella (died 1682), 
the autographs of whose works—and his latest are extant—contain 
no marked da capo, took a sudden plunge into futurity, and produced 
this serenata, or cocchiata, with its very mature da capoism and its 
overture in the Italian form (apparently also never used by Stradella). 


The MS., a copy, found in England and now at Paris, must have 
made a mistake. 
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Erba 

For Erba’s authorship there have been only three arguments. 
(1) That Handel’s incomplete MS. (circa 1788) was a copy, which is 
indeed obvious. (2) The heading on the R.C.M. copy, ‘ del 
Rd Sigt Erba.’ (3) Assertions about style. 


As to (1) it is unnecessary to discuss again Chrysander’s theory 
that Handel made his copy, not from a score, but from separate parts ; 
or to comment on the photographic reproductions in Chrysander’s 
edition. It is now clear that Handel's was a revised copy, in which 
the tenor violas were eliminated, and oboes introduced instead. This 
is proved :—(a) by the Ritornello of the ‘ Gloria Patri,’ the one move- 
ment which Handel neither copied nor would have any occasion to 
revise. Here we find the ‘ tenori unisoni,’ which descend to A, below 
the range of the ordinary viola. This implies that they had previously 
been divided ; and in any case they would never have been introduced 
merely for a ritornello of a few bars. (b) The fact that Handel, in 
the first three movements, places the oboes below the violas, that is, 
just where the ‘ tenori ’ would have stood. (e) The oboe line being 
vacant all through the R.C.M. copy ; Handel would cancel the ‘ tenori ’ 
on the old MS., as he made his copy, and would mark the change to 
oboe, but would of course write the oboe parts only on his new copy. 
The old score, with the cancellings, would pass out of the collection 
about the same time as the ‘ Urio ’ MS., and the R.C.M. copy would 
be made from it. W. Barclay Squire once spontaneously wrote to me 
that he judged this copy to have been made circa 1780, by a very 
ignorant copyist. 

But why did Handel make the revision? For a once intended 
performance, no doubt. This is shown by his numbering the bars at 
the end of each movement, ‘ as was his custom when his MSS. were to 
be copied. [Barclay Squire, Royal Handel MSS., Catalogue, p. 95. ] 
He had recently revived some old works, notably the 1714 Te Deum 
in 1787. Whether anyone will maintain that Handel revised and 
meant to bring out a work by some ‘ Rd Sigr Erba,’ I do not know; 
or what parallels he will produce, or what he will suppose Handel's 
motive to have been. In any case, the ‘ copy ’ argument disappears. 

(2) But how about the ‘ del Rd Sigr Erba,’ which somehow has 
no dot over the ‘i,’ if it is an ‘i,” and no Christian name? The 
explanation is simple. 

On neither of the only two large works of 1708-9, whose last pages 
have survived, does Handel's name appear anywhere on the score. 
[Through a misunderstanding ‘ Handel and his Orbit,’ p. 181, was 
unfortunately incorrect.] But on the ‘ Resurrezione ’ (1708) is found 
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the note ‘ dal Marche Ruspoli,’ i.e., * at the house of ’ Ruspoli, where, 
as is now known, it actually was written ; and on ‘Aci ’ (1708), the last 
pages of which were recovered a few years ago, the note ‘ d’Alvito ’ 
—the Duca d’Alvito being presumably the patron or host. Now when 
a thing has happened in two cases out of the two, where the point 
can be tested, it is at least as likely as not, a priori, that it happened 
a third time; and that the ‘ Magnificat’ MS. also did not bear 
Handel's name, but did bear a note such as ‘ dal Rd Sigt Erba,’ 
meaning the host or patron, Benedetto Erba. This MS. gets into the 
hands of a copyist, or his director, about 1780. At least nineteen 
out of twenty men in England would be ignorant of this meaning of 
* dal,’ would assume that it meant the composer, and would reproduce 
it in the far more common, and indeed more correct form, ‘ del.’ 

Quite possibly, however, the doubtful Sigt sprang from a Mgr 
(Monsignore); on two MSS. of 1707-8, a word ‘ li’ (=‘ the’) was 
read by Schoelcher twice as ‘ 4,’ by Chrysander twice as ‘ 11,’ and by 
Rockstro as ‘ 4’ and ‘ 11.’ 

Benedetto Erba, later Odesealchi, Archbishop of Milan, 1712, 
Cardinal, 1713, was elected an ‘Arcadian’ before he left Rome as 
Vice Legate, first at Ferrara and afterwards at Bologna. His brother 
was the adopted heir of the rich Prince Livio Odescalchi, a very 
prominent ‘Arcadian,’ on condition of his assuming the name 
Odescalchi and residing at Rome. Benedetto was himself rich enough 
to bear part of the expense of the war against the Turk, out of his 
own pocket, when nuncio in Poland (1711-15). A man destined for 
such rapid preferments was hardly likely to have long terms as Vice- 
Legate. If we allow a year for each town, then Benedetto must have 
been ‘ referendario,’ and ‘ cameriere d’Onore’ to the Pope, when 
Handel was made so much of by the ‘Arcadians ’ in Rome, 1707-8. 
In any case he would be likely to visit Rome during that period. 


Let me emphasise again that the ‘ place’ explanation of the 
* Erba ’ was not advocated in the book. 


Contrast this simple solution with the a priori wildly improbable 
* Dionigi’ explanation. Dionigi, for whose alleged noble birth no 
evidence has been adduced, finds no place in Quadrio’s list of the 
one hundred and seventy great opera writers of the time (almost all 
Italians). Erba’s great feat was to collaborate in an opera, on even 
terms, with Alessandro Besozzi and Giacomo Battistini; and would 
anyone estimate the chances against a work by Besozzi or Battistini 
ever reaching Handel's library at less than ten thousand to one? 


(2) See Musical Times, June, 1928, p. 509. 
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Style 

In addition to what was said in the book, I may remark that, for all 
that anyore knows, Erba’s style may have been as different from 
that of the Magnificat as the style of the poet Bunn from that of 
Lord Tennyson. Also, that Chrysander in his biography, Vol. iii. p. 78, 
when discussing ‘ Thou sentest forth’ (‘ Israel’), praised Handel 
for enlivening the church-like subject of the chorus, as he elsewhere 
did in other compositions; forgetting, apparently, that all this is in 
the Magnificat. Indeed, the chorus is very Handelian. 

The theories of Italian authorship, then, break down completely. 

This brief sketch could, of course, find no place for many details 
which appear in the book (Sherratt and Hughes) and the magazine 
articles. A copy of the ‘ Bulletin’ article was placed along with the 
MS. in the Royal Music Room, and another copy in the R.C.M. 
Some suggested chronological improvements may be found in an 
article, ‘ Handel’s early life and Mainwaring,’ Musical Times, 


September, 1925. 
Percy Ropison. 
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‘I senp you the best bit I can think of; it is the subject of the last 
of Handel’s six grand fugues and goes thus : 


It would do better for a man, especially for an old man who was very 
sorry for things, than for a woman, but I cannot think of anything 
better ; if you do not like it for Aunt Alethea I shall keep it for myself,’ 
wrote the fifteen-year-old hero of The Way of All Flesh when he was 
asked to suggest a musical epitaph for the nicest aunt, barring 
Betsy Trotwood, in the whole of English fiction. Everyone knows 
that Samuel Butler was a little mad about Handel. And yet, when 
Butler in his own character as a story-teller goes on to comment, 
‘And such a strain as that—why it might have done for 
Leonardo da Vinci himself,’ is he (remembering as he does the whole 
of the noble fugue which is woven from that theme) exaggerating so 
very much? ‘An old man very sorry for things’? Not necessarily 
sorry. But an ageing man—actually Handel was about fifty when 
he published the ‘ Six Grand Fugues "—who had experienced many 
things, and so presumably had ground for regrets, and learned 
resignation. Bars 50-56 never fail to make me think of Elgar, the 
Elgar of ‘ Nimrod.’ (In parenthesis: was it from Handel that Elgar 
inherited his noble, though palling, sequences?) Yet who troubles 
nowadays to play the ‘ Six Grand Fugues’? The six perky little 
fughettas, ‘ VI Fugues faciles pour l’'Orgue ou Piano-Forte composées 
par le célébre G. F. Handel,’ may well be left to the schoolroom, 
where they belong. They may not even be Handel’s. They were 
published long after his death by Diabelli. But the ‘ Grand Fugues ’ 
are a very different matter. 

Except the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ one of the two long 
Chaconnes in G on themes harmonically identical but melodically 
quite different, and the Air in B flat which Brahms took as the text 
of his Variations, op. 24, Handel’s clavier works seem to have passed 
out of the repertoire—a fate undeserved but not altogether without a 
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reason. Hugo Leichtentritt) goes too far in depreciation when he zi, 
says that Handel’s keyboard music‘ does not cut a very brilliant figure 
when one compares it with the peaks of the keyboard art of its time : 
J. S. Bach, Couperin, Rameau, Domenico Scarlatti. All these masters a 
are more skilful, more perfect, more reliable—(though Grove has 
endorsed his judgment). But he puts his finger on one principal 
source of weakness when he draws attention to Handel’s gifts as an 
improviser and to the somewhat sketchy character of a number of his 
pieces. There can be little doubt that a good many of these things 
have come down to us only in the form of fairly complete sketches, 
sketches which the composer was accustomed to fill out in performance 
and which in some cases we know were published by John Walsh to 
Handel’s great annoyance. 

Broadly speaking, Handel’s keyboard compositions fall into four 
main groups: (a) the first eight Suites, written for the daughters of 
the Prince of Wales, (b) a second (unauthorised) collection of eight 
so-called ‘ suites,’ though Nos. 2 and 9 are no other than the two 
G major Chaconnes, brought out by Walsh in 1783, (c) various odds 
and ends, mostly published in the composer's lifetime, some by the 
German Handel Society during the last century, others, such as the 
‘Aylesford Pieces,’ more recently still, (d) the ‘ Six Grand Fugues ’ . 
published in 1735, but not impossibly written some years earlier. Of 
these groups, (a) and (d) far surpass the others in artistic value. 
Pieces such as the courante of the First Suite, the first, third and 
fourth movements of the Second (a ‘ suite’ without a single move- 
ment in dance form), the whole of the Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Suites, the magnificent ‘ French-overture ’ of the Seventh, and the - 
deeply felt adagio Prelude of the Eighth have nothing to fear from 
comparison with any of the music of Scarlatti or the French masters 


or even Bach himself. As for the Six Fugues, it is difficult to measure x zr 
them against Bach's. Fugue meant to Handel something different : 
from Bach’s conception of it. But in their broad, noble, open-handed ca 


way these six of Handel’s are surely not inferior even to Bach’s more 
closely-knit sound-fabrics. 

Scott Goddard, writing in Grove of the Seventh Suite (1720), remarks 
that ‘ this whole suite has a homogeneity that raises it above the rest. 


(1) Handel: Stuttgart, 1924. 

(2) Suites de Pieces pour le Clavecin. Composées par G. F. Handel. 
Premier volume.’ ‘I have been obliged to publish Some of the following 
lessons because Surrepticious and incorrect copies had a abroad,’ says the 
composer in a preface dated November 14th, 1720. ‘ have added several 
new ones to make the Work more usefull which if it meets with a favourable 
reception: I will Still proceed to publish more reckoning it my duty with 
my Small talent to Serve a Nation from which I have received so generous 
a protection.’ 
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The movements are bound together by something stronger than kin- 
ship of key. They have an affinity of feeling.’ And in this particular 
instance the homogeneity is produced by affinity of feeling alone. 
But perhaps the most interesting feature of Handel's suites as a whole 
—ne which has been touched on in passing only by Leichtentritt and 
one or two other writers, but never yet, so far as I am aware, fully 
dealt with—is the thematic homogeneity which so often reinforces the 
spontaneous affinity of feeling. (This Seventh Suite, as it happens, 
has the minimum of thematic inter-relationship.) In this, Handel 
was not, of course, intelligently anticipating Franck’s cyclic form but 
giving renewed life to an old practice. 


As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century composers 
had frequently linked together a pavane and galliard based on the 
same theme, and Schein in his Banchetto Musicale (1617) wrote a 
number of suites each based on a single basic idea. An example of 
padouana, gagliarda, courente, allemande and tripla by Schein, all 
derived from the same melody, is given in the Oxford History of Music 
(Vol. II, p. 407). Later composers of suites were aware of the device 
but none appears to have realised its value in giving unity to the 
whole as Handel did.“ Usually the only two movements linked 
thematically are allemande and courante, a survival of the old link 
between pavane and galliard. But in Handel’s suites the thematic 
connection is seldom either limited to two movements or forced on 
the whole suite in Schein’s somewhat over-intellectual method. In 
several instances, too, the thematic link is so slight and subtle as to 
leave us doubtful of the composer’s consciousness of it. It is often 
obviously intentional. But there are a number of cases where the 
connection is so slight as to amount to little more than confirmatory 
evidence that the different pieces were written in a single heat of 
imagination, a far more satisfactory bond of unity than the mechanical 
device of the 2-transformation. The little four-note scale running 
up to the tonic at the beginning of prelude and allemande, and in 
bars 2-3 of the courante of the First Suite in A, is a case in point. 

The Fifth Suite derives its sense of unity from predominance of 
even semiqu..ver movement, a golden flow of notes completely unin- 
terrupted throughout the first three movements, steadied a little by 
the air—the * Blacksmith '"—continued again in the first two varia- 
tions, and then quickened through triplets to the final torrent of 
demisemiquavers. And the theme of the delightful canonie courante : 


(3) However the practice persisted at least as late as the 1770’s. Nos. 4 and 6 
of Pergolesi’s Sonatas, published in London at that period, are marked by 
thematic relationship between the movements, though No. 6 belongs more 
properly to the sphere of ordinary variations. 
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is subtly, probably unconsciously, linked with the ‘ Blacksmith ’ 
itself by that fall and rise of sixths in its first bar. Again: the Eighth 
Suite in F minor has prelude, allemande, courante and gigue all 
opening with an arpeggio of the tonic chord, while even the fugue- 
subject (second movement) : 


Allegro 
pivots closely about it and seems to be felt as arpeggio-with-passing- , 
notes rather than as scale, 
One of the suites in D minor (No. 8 of the 1733 collection) betrays a 
even more clearly in four of its five movements the hand of the - 
improviser, dashing off allemande : .- 
q 
Ext 
allegro : 


at one sitting and in one mood, each piece taking off, so to speak, 
from the same starting point and then following its own individual 
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course. The allemande and courante of the Sixth Suite of the same 
set give a similar impression. In this case the parallel between the two 
openings—in both an arresting tonic chord, followed by a florid passage 
in single notes for the right hand, falling from B flat and following 
the same general contour—is obviously intentional, but none the less 
spontaneous. There is nothing in the least calculated about it. One 
almost hears the great improviser thinking aloud: ‘ Well, let’s start 
again in the same way and see what happens this time.’ 

Very different is the link between the fiery presto finale of Suite 
No, 3 in D minor (first set) and the variations which precede it. The 
germinal theme of the presto: 


(also used in a concerto grosso) is derived from the first bar of the air 
of the previous movement : 


by a process of theme-transformation as deliberate as any instance in 
Liszt and as fer removed from improvisation as it well could be. The 
same may be said of most of the cases of linked allemande and 
courante. 

Broadly speaking, Handel tends in his earlier works to restrict the 
link to allemande and courante, and to make the link a merely 
mechanical one. In other words, he simply follows a common practice. 
(We must remember in this connection that several of the suites 
published in the 1733 collection were written before those in the 
1720 set.) Later this feeling for the need of thematic relationship 
seems to have engendered a more or less unconscious habit. It 
becomes a permanent feature of his suite style; very subtle, and all 
the more effective for its unobtrusiveness, in his most finely wrought 
work, e.g., the 1720 suites, and an ever-present help in time of trouble 
to the careless improviser who threw off things like the Third and 
Sixth Suites of the 1733 set. 
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The Fourth Suite of the 1788 collection, also in D minor, obviously 
an early work—‘ written largely on the lines of the old Froberger 
type of suite of about 1675,’ as Leichtentritt says—provides a good 
example of the more deliberate allemande-courante relationship : 


(Handel also starts the B flat courante of the Seventh Suite in the 
same set with the same gambit as Ex. 10b.) A more naive instance 
occurs in a Suite in C major published, with two others, by 
Werner Danckert as recently as 1930.) Here we have a very early 
work indeed, possibly written before Handel’s visit to Italy and when 
he had barely attained his majority. But the chief interest of this 
youthful work centres in the sarabande and gigue, or * gique ’ as the 


composer spells it, which are early versions of the corresponding. 


movements of a Suite in D minor published many years later in a 
third collection of miscellaneous keyboard pieces printed in London 
during the composer's lifetime. 

The gigue has suffered the less alteration. The new opening, on 
a strong beat, and the four bar phrase sound more natural, however : 


(4) Barenreiter-Verlag: Kassel. 
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But the sarabande has been radically changed and is for that reason 
all the more instructive : 


Comparison is almost as enlightening as a study of Beethoven's 
sketch-books or of Brahms's later re-draft of his early Piano Trio. 
The allemande and courante of the D minor Suite have little or no 
apparent connection with those of the C major, and the latter has a 
Priludium altogether missing in the D minor. 


All three of these early compositions resuscitated by Danckert have 
preludes, though in one case the prelude consists merely of eight bars 
of incompletely worked out figured bass, a harmonic foundation for 
improvised figuration like the prelude to the longest of all Bach's 
clavier fugues, the A minor with the flowing semiquaver subject. And 
six of the eight suites which Handel himself published in 1720 have 
preludes, movements varying in scope from the * harmonic skeleton ’ 
type of No. 1 to the splendid ‘ French overture’ of No. 7 (closely 
allied, as Leichtentritt points out, to the Overture to ‘Agrippina ’), 
from the empty bravura of No. 3 and the polished, idyllic grace of 
No. 5 to the nobility of the adagio of No. 8, curiously Bach-like in its 
intensity of emotion. 


None other of Handel's suites have preludes. He plunges in medias 
res with the allemande. But then his suites acknowledge few con- 
ventions; his conception of the suite was much freer than Bach’s. 
He introduces fugues and sets of variations, instead of keeping strictly 
tn dance-forms; even abandons dance-movements altogether. Bach 
invariably ends a suite with a gigue, (or uses a gigue for the penulti- 
mate movement, as in the B minor ‘ Overture in the French manner.’) 
Handel winds up with fugue, variations, bravura presto, passacaglia— 
whatever takes his fancy. But in one case where he does end with 
a gigue (No. 6 of the 1733 set) the finale grows to such enormous 
proportions as to overbalance the whole Suite. (Could anything be 
in stronger contrast with this terrific bravura piece, suggesting 
an attempt to rival the ‘ King Hunting Jigg ’ of John Bull, than the 
delicious little gigne in B flat of the very next suite in the same 
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collection, fugal, but as light-hearted and spontaneous as an English 
country dance tune?) 

That colossal gigue in G minor, even more exhilarating to play than 
to listen to, draws attention once again to the origin of a certain 
amount of Handel's harpsichord music in a virtuoso’s need of a 
vehicle for virtuosity. The two G major Chaconnes are still more 
obvious examples of the same type. Both have points of interest ; 
one—the so-called ‘ Second Suite (1733)—has only twenty-one 
variations, eight in the minor, but the other with its sixty-two 
variations, all in the major, is intolerably boring, by far the emptiest 
of all Handel's show-pieces. 

Very different are the ‘ Six Grand Fugues '"—four of them double 
fugues—so finely wrought and so deeply felt. One returns to them 
again and again. They belong to a world other than Bach's, just as 
the suites do. But at least four of them, the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, will bear comparison with any fugues by any master. Of all 
Handel's clavier works, these touch the greatest heights. Virtuosity 
is forgotten. The generous carelessness of the richly endowed 
improviser is checked and the master craftsman puts forth all his 
powers. He no longer thinks of an audience. He turns over his 
own inmost thoughts, ‘ an old man very sorry for things,’ beset with 
enemies and tormented by pain and insomnia. Perhaps nowhere in 
the whole vast range of his work do we get closer to the inner man 
concealed by the ungainly exterior, by the ouccesetul showman and 
the businesslike man of the world. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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HANDEL’S FIRST SONG ON THE LONDON STAGE 


Wrrn the production of Rinaldo, Handel’s first London opera, at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, on February 24th, 1711, the 
composer achieved immediate success and laid the foundation of his 
future career in England. 

Rinaldo was not, however, the first of Handel's works to be given 
on the London stage. It was preceded by a song ‘ Hd un non 86 che 
nel cor,’ and the story of this song is interesting for several reasons. 

As is well known, Handel used at times other composers’ material 
and frequently adapted his own tunes for various works, but he must 
have had more than a passing affection for the aria under considera- 
tion. He wrote it first for the oratorio La Resurrezione in 1708, 
used it again in the opera Agrippina in 1709, and had not forgotten 
it in 1734 when it was introduced into the revival of Il Pastor Fido. 
Chrysander is in error in placing it in the original version of the latter 
opera. 

At one time it was thought that the first appearance of the song 
was in Agrippina, but it is now known that La Resurrezione preceded 
that work. The autograph of the oratorio (King’s Music Library, 
British Museum. R.M.20.f.5) dated ‘Aprile 1708,’ contains * Hd 
un non 8d che nel cor,’ written clearly and definitely as an original 
air, without hesitation or sign of adaptation. The libretto of 
La Resurrezione was written by Carlo Sigismondo Capece. 

The aria is given to Maddalena (soprano) and the words (autograph 
version) and tune are as follows :— 


Hd un non so che nel cor, 
Che in vece di dolor, 
Gioia mi chiede. 

Ma il core uso a temer, 
Le voci del piacer 

O non intende ancor, 

O inganno del pensier 
Forsi le crede. 
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NSuanon s6chenel cor, gheinve-ce di do- lor, chemve-ce ds co- 


cor, ve-ce di do - lor, Cchemve-ce di do-lor— qo - ja mi chie- 


an non SS che nel cor hSunnonsd che ----- nel Cor, chemve-ce di 


lor, qvo-ja mi in ve-te dido- kr h5unnonsd che neb 


cor, hSunnengd che nel cor---+ -hdunnonso che nel cor Cheinve-te di do- 


lor, ja mi chie - Mail cot re, usoale- 


mer, te vo-ci del pia-cer © TON in-en-deancor, oin-gun no del pen- 


Sur forse le cre--+-- + Mail co-reu-soale-mer, © nonin-lende an- 


cor, yanno del pen-suer forse le cre - de 


Attempts have been made to show that Handel adapted this tune 
from the Gavotte in Corelli's Sonata, op. 5, No. 10, but there is little 
similarity between the two tunes, and such as there is can quite 
reasonably be accepted as accidental. 

Agrippina, an Italian opera, with text by Cardinal Vincenzo 
Grimani, was produced at Venice 26th December, 1709. The auto- 
graph score (King’s Music Library, R.M. 20. a. 8) is undated. It 
contains ‘Hd un non sd che nel cor’ in the same key as in La 
Resurrezione, but with slight variations. One detail, of particular 
interest in the history of the aria, is that in the autograph of Agrippina, 
Handel wrote down at first only the opening four bars of the tune, 
without the text, and then returned to the number later on and 
completed it. This is apparent from a study of the ink on the manu- 
script. A probable explanation is, that the composer reached this 
place in the composition of the opera, and just dotted down a reminder 
of the tune from La Resurrezione, intending to fill it in later, as 
he obviously did. 
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In the opera the song is given to Agrippina (soprano) and 
commenting on this adaptation Streatfeild says :— 


A proof of the close neighbourhood in which opera and oratorio 
dwelt in those days is furnished by the fact that Handel trans- 
ferred a good deal of the Resurrezione music to Agrippina a year 
later... . A graceful little song (HO un non s0 che nel cor) 
expressing Mary Magdalene’s joy in her Saviour’s resurrection was 
put into the mouth of the triumphant Agrippina without any 
alteration whatever. Such strange transpositions were not at all 
uncommon in the eighteenth century, and indicated no unusual 
levity on the part of the composer. 


The production of Agrippina in Venice is of importance in the 
story of ‘ Hd un non so che nel cor.’ The opera was very successful 
and was performed uninterruptedly for twenty-seven nights. The 
cast included Signora Margherita Durastanti (Agrippina), Signor 
Boschi (Pallante) and his wife Signora Francesca Vanini Boschi 
(Ottone). It was doubtless partly through the two latter singers that 
‘Hd un non so che nel cor’ came to England when it did. They 
had shared in the triumph of Agrippina and knew of the success of 
Durastanti’s popular number in the opera. 


Boschi and his wife were engaged for the London opera season 
which opened on November 22nd, 1710. The works given prior to 
Rinaldo were: Hydaspes (Idaspe), music by F. Mancini; Pirro 
e Demetrio, by A. Scarlatti, with additions by N. F. Haym; and 
Etearco, a pasticcio. 


Pirro e Demetrio is the only one of these works which concern us 
here. It was given ten times during the season, the first performance 
being on December 6th, 1710. Boschi and his wife were in the cast, 
and it was in this work that Signora Boschi sang Handel's * Hd un non 
so che nel cor.’ It is not known whether this was done with Handel's 
permission or not. He may have given the singer the right to use this 
number when she sang for him in Italy 1709-10, and the probability 
is that she brought a copy of the music to London, unless Handel 
reached England before her arrival, but there is no evidence of that. 


Two London editions of the songs in Pirro e Demetrio were pub- 
lished, but contrary to recent statements neither of them contain 
Handel’s number. It has also been asserted that this was the first 
of Handel’s works to be printed in England, an assumption which 
was due entirely to rough approximate dating of some editions in 
sheet form. Recent research by the writer of this article has brought 
to light, however, a dated edition of May, 1711, which may be the 
earliest. It was issued by Walsh in a periodical publication :— 
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‘The Monthly Mask of Vocal Musick or the New-est Songs 
Made for ye Theatres & other Occasions publish’d for May. price 
6 pence. . . . H. Hulsbergh sculpsit. . . . London. Printed for 
and sold by I. Walsh and I Hare,’ etc. 


The date has been altered from 1710 to 1711, but the latter year 
must be the correct one as Boschi and his wife were not in England 
until the end of 1710. The version was published anonymously and 
the words are as follows :— 


‘The Famous mock Song, to Ho un non so che nel cor, Sung 
by Signt@ Boscchi, in the Opera of Pyrrhus, Corectly Engrav‘d.’ 
Good folks come here, I'll sing, 
A song of th’ Opera King, 
Which is so much admir’d, 
Let not your ears be tir’d. 


Repeat. 


Th’ Italians boast 
This Song's compos’d, 
By some prevailing Ghost, 
The singer bears a name, 
Of most surprizing Fame, 
No Master yet can tell, 
If this voice came from Hell, 
It is suppos’d, 
Th’ infernal host, 
Sent here this cunning Ghost, 
The Britains to awake, 
For some mischievous sake. 
His shape was like a man, 
The voice just, like mad Grann, 
Not any graces, tawny, ugly, brown, 
Yet not withstanding won’drous pleas'd the town, 
And sung so brazen fac’d, 
That Monsters were amaz‘d, 
To hear a Porcupine, 
Cou’d charm great wits so fine. 


Another King most stout, 
Turn’d English Op’ra’s out, 
Which Britains first admired, 
But now alas are tired. 


Repeat. 


It was suppos’d, 

They were compos’d, 
By some poor harmless Ghost, 

Rinaldo had the name, 

Of most surprising Fame, 
He and some other Spark, 
Deceive all in the Dark. 
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Home Hide the Carr, 
Swing Slanderer, 
Cheat Bite Trick ev'ry where, 
Say Op’ras have no need, 
Of silly English Breed, 
They cry th’ Italian men, 
Will show you what they can, 
Come see this Hero big and Famous here, 
Whose name is valiant Signt Cavalier, 
He kill’d so Brazen faced, 
A Lion which amazed, 
The mob for whom twas fit, 
And scar’d them from their wit. 


Handel’s Rinaldo was an important factor in the contest for 
survival between English and Italian opera on the London stage and 
no doubt helped to assure the success of foreign works and the employ- 
ment of Italian singers. The English school did all that they could in 
the Spectator and elsewhere to pour scorn on the imported operas 
and singers. 

It is quite obvious from an examination of the text of the ‘ Monthly 
Mask ’ edition of ‘ Hd un non so che nel cor,’ that it was intended 
as a skit on Handel, Rinaldo, and Nicolini the singer who took the 
title réle. It seems hardly likely that those interested in the publica- 
tion of these words with the time of ‘ Hd non so che nel cor * could 
have known that this very popular air was the work of the composer 
whom they intended to ridicule. It is therefore very probable that 
up to May, 1711, the origin of the tune was not known, and 
Signora Boschi may have sung it in Pirro e Demetrio without Handel's 
permission. 

Another anonymous version was put out, probably about the same 
time. It appeared in sheet form without any indication of publisher, 
with the following title and words :— 


* Conjugal Love made on a Man of Quality and his Lady to an 
air in Pyrrhus.’ 


In Kent so fam'd of old, 
Close by ye famous Knoll, 

A Swain a Goddess told, 

An am’rous story: 

Cry'd he these jarring days, 
W® Kings contend for bays, 
Yr love my soul does raise, 
Beyond their Glory. 


2. 
My life my lovely dear, 
Whilst you are smiling here, 
The Plants and Flo’rs appear, 
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More sweetly charming. 
The sun may cease to shine, 
And may his pow’r resign, 
Your eyes give ray’s divine, 
All nature warming. 

3. 
She made a kind return, 
That nothing had of scorn, 
This youth thought I does burn, 
To bring her under. 
But as they homeward mov'd, 
& walkt & talkt & lov'd, 
I found his spows she prov'd 
That was his wonder. 


Two editions at least were published in sheet form with the 
composer’s name. The actual dates of publication are unknown, but 
they appeared probably after the production of Rinaldo and the issue 
of the anonymous versions. One of the editions is rather more 
roughly engraved than the other, which may have been a Walsh 
publication. The English words in each case are the same. The one 
issue is entitled :— 


Sung by Signt* Francesca Boschi, 
Compos’d by Mr. Handell.’ 


The other is headed :— 


‘in Italian & English, Sung by Sign™ Francesca Vanini Boschi 
in the Opera of Pyrrhus Compos'd by Mr. Handell.’ 


The words are as follows :— 


Tis not y" wealth, my dear, 
Nor wit, nor shape, nor aire, 
Nor beauty past compare, 
Makes me a lover. 
Your sweet complying mind, 
Y pride in being kind, 
Without ye teizing way, 
Of pish, nay fie, nay pray, 
Has brought me over. 

Sing these words to the first part :— 
For those who keep ye boon, 
Till Marriage rites are done, 
I'd rather turn Dragoon 
And live a rover. 
No no, not I. I'll not comply 
The endless knot to tye 
But rather turn Dragoon 

And live a rover. 
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This version must have been the generally accepted popular form as 
it appeared again in ‘ The Merry Musician * (1716), a very important 
collection of songs of the time published by John Walsh, and also in 
‘A New Book of Songs, engraven, printed and published for 
Rich. Leveridge ’ (17302), where it is entitled *‘ Love and Good 
Humour.’ 

It has been pointed out that Handel used ‘ Hd un non so che nel 
cor’ in I) Pastor Fido. It oceurs im a contemporary manuscript 
copy of the first version of the opera (King’s Music Library, R.M. 19, 
e. 4) at the end of the volume, but with indications that it belongs to 
the beginning of Act III. This manuscript has many pencil notes by 
Handel of alterations and additions for the 1734 revival of the work. 
In the printed copy of the libretto (third edition, with large additions), 
published 1734, ‘ Hd un non so che nel cor ’ occurs in Act II, scene ii, 
where it is also placed in the ‘ Hiindel-Gesellschaft,’ second version 
(vol. LXXXIV). 

C, Sars. 
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HAS HANDEL WRITTEN WORKS FOR TWO FLUTES 
WITHOUT A BASS? 


A work alleged to be by Handel has recently been talked of. The 
work has the title ‘ Six Sonates a Deux Flites Traversieres Sans 
Basse. Par Mr. Handel. A Paris Chez Me. Boivin, ... 
Mr. Le Clere, . . . The only known copy is in the Landesbibliothek 
at Karlsruhe Mus. Bd. 41°. One Sonata (No. 1) has been reprinted 
in 1928 by A. Leduc, Paris, edited by Neuilly. But the work is not 
in the Handel-Edition. Is it genuine? 


No date is given in the work. The authorities of the British 
Museum, to whom I am indebted for several hints, point out that 1740 
(or shortly afterwards) might be assumed as the date of issue. There 
is a list of other compositions printed by the same publishers at the 
beginning of the book (back of title page). This list gives some 
evidence with regard to the date of issue. It contains also works 
by two composers named Braun, one of whom is said to be dead 
(‘ Oeuvres de Feu Mr. Braun’), and the other is described as 
‘ Ordinaire de l’Accademie Royale de Musique.’ Eleven works 
(Oeuvres I-XI) of the former appear in that list. One of his works 
which still exists’? has the title ‘ Sonate de Mr. Braun, ... A fl. 
trav. et B.’); it appeared in Paris in 1740 (the composer was one of 
the publishers at the same time; the publishers’ names being given 
as ‘ Braun, Boivin, Le Clere’). As he is said to be dead in the list 
mentioned above, this list (and thus the whole copy of the 6 Sonatas 
by ‘ Handel *) cannot have been printed earlier than 1740. But the 
other ‘ Mr. Braun’ is mentioned in the list as the composer of two 
works, the title of one of which (op. I) corresponds to a collection given 
by Eitner® : ‘ 6 Sonates en trio pour une flite traversiére, un violon 
et une basse,’ Oeuvre I, Paris 1771. So the date of issue of the copy 
of ‘ Handel's’ Six Flute Duos may have to be assumed to be as late 
even as 1771, or still later (twelve years or more after Handel's death)! 
It may be the first edition or a later reprint of an earlier edition which 
has not been discovered yet (the list of compositions published by 
Boivin et Le Clerc contains also the Six Flute Duos by ‘ Handel ’). 


To begin with, it seems to be a rather suspicious thing if a work of 
(1) There is a photographie copy in the British Museum, h.2681.c. 


(2) See Eitner, Bibliographie, II, 176. 
(3) ib, 
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a composer as famous as Handel exists only in one single copy which 
evidently appeared a good many years after the master’s death. And 
no other evidence that Handel composed Flute Duos can be found 
than this copy. 


But there is worse to come. The whole of the Six Sonatas is 
identical with a work which appeared in 1729: * Six Sonate a due 
flauti trav. senza basso dal G. Ch. Schultze,’ Hamburg 1729 (no 
publisher’s name given), printed by Pingeling (the only difference 
being that the work with the name ‘ Schultze’ has one more piece 
besides the Six Sonatas : a Chaconne for Two Flutes, as the conclusion 
of the edition). This means that the work of Schultze appeared at 
least many years before the other. Does this not very strongly point 
to the possibility that the Paris publishers or music sellers wanted to 
make a good bargain with some Flute Duets (a form which was much 
in fashion towards the middle of the eighteenth century), took the 
work of the perfectly unknown composer (who in the world knew or 
knows the name of this man Schultze?), and put the name of the 
famous Handel on the front page? So the Paris publishers are either 
to be blamed for theft and forgery, or they have been deceived 
themselves. .. . 


And now a look at the Sonatas themselves. True, the duets are 
quite well made; some fine themes and beautiful passages are to be 
found. Pieces like the Grazioso on page 16 are really good music, 
worth listening to in our time, and playing, too. But is it Handel's 
style? 

One important feature of the Six Sonatas is that nearly always after 
a good start the figuration leads quickly to cheap and feeble passages 
in the usual manner of that time; these passages are often even 
accompanied by thirds in the other part. Or the ‘ good start ’—there 
are some strikingly good themes!) is followed by a long row of 
sequences which directly and immediately result in a cadence. We 
find this manner in Sonata I, Allegro and Andante, Sonata II, Allegro 
and Vivace, and in many others. In Handel’s genuine works the 
figuration work and especially the sequences (between the theme and 
the cadence) always lead to some great melodic or harmonic develop- 
ment, but are never an ultimate aim in themselves. 


Another feature in Schultze’s Sonatas which is often tiresome is his 
habit of linking different motives together in a rather abrupt way. 
Handel’s works have mostly a uniform thematic life; if he introduces 


(4) The identity of the works has been proved by Dr. Erich Doflein (Freiburg) 
during his research work on early violin duets. The only copy of Schultze’s 
work is in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 
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a subject, it will never disappear again throughout the piece, and 
the different motives are always logically and carefully developed 
from each other. If he brings in a new subject which contrasts with 
the one already introduced, he does it in such a way that everybody 
feels it to be an alternative subject. But Schultze is apt to set out 
one motive after another, repeatedly creating the effect of a potpourri 
(see for instance Sonata I, Allegro). 

A third point. Handel sometimes writes, in works for two melodic 
instruments, passages in one part which are alternately answered 
literally by the other parts, while the first part has some accompanying 
figures ; and the instruments then change about. This little play of 
imitation in canon can also be found in the Six Sonatas, but much 
more often; and the result is dull. We never find these half-bar 
imitations in these huge numbers in Handel’s works. 

So the stylistic part of the problem seems to prove, perhaps more 
clearly than any other, that our Six Sonatas are not by Handel but 
really by Joh. Chr. Schultze. If I were to go into the harmonic or 
formal side of the Six Sonatas, equally important differences between 
Handel and ‘ Handel ’ could be stated. I repeat that the Six Sonatas 
contain much nice music and closely imitate the style of Handel's 
works. 

There are some Duos for two Flutes attributed to Handel in another 
book, ‘A Choice Collection of Aires and Duets for two German Flutes 
collected from the works of the most eminent Authors, etc.,’ consisting 
of four volumes, printed for I. Walsh, London, from 1732 till 1736. 
The only copy existing is in the King’s Music Library® All Duets 


with Handel’s name in this collection are arrangements from parts 


of his Operas or Oratorios, mostly from vocal Arias“ There are no 
original compositions for two Flutes by Handel in this edition. 
So the question put above may finally be answered : No, Handel did 
not write any music for two Flutes without a Bass! 
E. H. Meyer. 


(5) R.M.15.g.4. 
(6) For instance Vol. {, Nos. 1 and 6 are taken from ‘ Ottone,’ No. 2 ° 
taken from ‘ Admeto,’ No. 3 from ‘ Rodelinde,’ No. 4 from ‘ Flavio,’ ete. 
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Wuen J. 8S. Bach walked the two hundred odd miles from Arnstadt 
to Liibeck in October, 1705, to attend the Abendmusiken in the 
Marienkirche, we may assume that it was not entirely the organ 
playing of the seventy-year-old Buxtehude that drew him thither. 
The Abendmusiken consisted of a variety of music, choral and 
instrumental, including Cantatas, Psalms and Hymns presented with 
large forces of singers and players on a scale quite beyond the modest 
resources of Arnstadt. This music-making, which had been in exis- 
tence for many years, lasted on under Buxtehude and his successors 
until the nineteenth century. It made so deep an impression on the 
young man that he stayed four months instead of four weeks. No 
wonder his organ playing became transformed. We hear that on his 
return, he so confounded his hearers with new ideas, strange and 
disturbing, that he was summoned before the Consistorium. After 
admonishing him for his long absence, they said: ‘ Complaints have 
been made . . . that you now acconipany hymns with surprising 
variations and irrelevant ornaments which obliterate the melody and 
confuse the congregation. If you desire to introduce a theme against 
the melody, you must go on with it, and not immediately fly off to 
another. And in no circumstance must you introduce a tonus 
contrarius.’ But they had to reckon with homo contrarius—one who 
had just returned from hearing the most renowned player of his 
day, and to whom artistic development was the one absorbing passion. 
We may imagine the impatient shrug of the shoulders, the rueful 
expression of those strong features, and while sympathising with the 
young man, spare a little sympathy for those very reasonable and 
gentle townspeople ; for how could they know whom they had in their 
midst? 

It is impossible to avoid the truism that Bach, like all great 
geniuses, was a much indebted man. He studied very closely all the 
available works of his predecessors and contemporaries. How much 
he knew of the early Italians, the Gabrielis, Merulo and Frescobaldi, 
or how much he studied and copied for his own use the works of 
Sweelinck, Scheidt, and the great Northern composers we do not 
know. But we do know that he copied for himself a tremendous 
amount of music. Copying seems to be the secret of assimilation and 
the best means of getting, so to speak, into the skin of a work. As 
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painters copy to improve their technique so should composers. 
Brahms acquired this habit of patient copying. How stimulating 
it would be for students to be made to copy, for example, 
some of the finest pages of Palestrina, Bach and Mozart to improve 
their technique. Other strong influences were Froberger and 
Georg Mauffat, the Southern Roman Catholic organists, also 
Johann Pachelbel: and it was Reinken’s pupil Georg Béhm the 
Liineberg organist who performed in such a way that Bach had been 
stirred to visit Liibeck. 


His debt to Buxtehude is very great indeed, and we certainly ought 
to know more of the work of that remarkable man. The two big 
volumes edited by Spitta (B. and H.) consisting of the Passacaglia, 
the Chaconnes, Preludes and Fugues, independent Fugues, Toccatas, 
and Canzonetti, and the second volume of Chorale Preludes contain 
treasures. If we examine them closely, even in the light of Bach’s 
early development, it will not be difficult to pick out weak passages and 
much patchwork where the music seems to collapse. Indeed there is 
hardly a movement where the inspiration flows inevitably trom 
beginning to end, without some hitch, or unsuccessfully solved problem 
in the design. The fugues are the weakest movements. The subjects 
have, as a rule, little character, many of them are but a featureless 
succession of notes. The fugue form at this stage seems to have 
needed fertilisation, more life-giving properties from models then in 
the making, and a more concentrated expression before it could 
develop into the living organism it became in the hands of the 
greater man. 

But having admitted weaknesses, we may profitably study 
Buxtehude for poetry and beauty of thought and expression. 


Before entering into the joys of the Bach Passacaglia, it is good 
to play the Buxtehude Passacaglia in D minor and the two Chaconnes 
in C minor and E minor. Those who say that it required a Bach to 
soften the severity of the too bracing Northern atmosphere might 
well pause before the music of bars 69-93 of the E minor Chaconne. 


The poetry and vigour of the last twenty-five bars of the Chaconne 
in C minor are extraordinarily lovable and arresting, and must have 
set aflame the spirit of the young man if he heard such things at 
Liibeck. Thirty-six bars from the end of the Fugue in G minor (the 
one beginning with the rushing semi-quavers) we come across @ 
passage of rare beauty—the sudden and unexpected modulation from 
D minor to Bp minor, and its no less surprising return to the original 
key. 

There are progressions in this Fugue which may have suggested 
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to Bach some of the cadences in the Toccata in F and the harmonies 
of the magnificent chorale prelude *‘ Kyrie Gott, heiliger Geist,’ which 
is surely one of the greatest things in organ literature, and which 
seems to touch depths unsounded, unless perhaps, we except certain 
things in the later quartets of Beethoven. 

Buxtehude, like Monteverdi and Purcell, will come into his own 
one day; but that is no reason why we should neglect to play his 
works, and make them known now. 


Before discussing briefly some of the organ works of Bach and their 
performance, we must bear in mind the type of instrument on which 
he had to play. It is something of a shock to organists who usually 
have many more stops to handle than is good for them, to realise 
that Bach never had in his charge during his period of organistship, 
an instrument larger than two manuals. (He left Miilhausen before 
the big organ he designed was ready, although he returned to open it.) 

It is difficult to believe that he was inspired to write so glorious a 
succession of organ works by the very inadequate organs at his 
disposal. We may assume that he had to suffer the tortures of 
unequal temperament, for we read that the Liibeck organ was not 
tuned to equal temperament till 1787—eighty years after Buxtehude's 
death. 


Bach had no Swell. The first Swell appears to have been made by 
an English organ builder and used in England in 1712. But although 
pedals were not introduced into English organs until the close of the 
eighteenth century, pedal boards in Germany were fairly complete 
in his time. 

In drawing up specifications and giving advice on the building of 
organs (which he frequently did), Bach was anxious to increase their 
tonal resources. He asked for a new carillon of twenty-six bells of 
4 ft. tone on the pedals in the organ of St. Blasius, Miilhausen :“) the 
directions regarding the wind power and sound boards were carefully 
specified ; new stops were to replace old ones, and the whole instru- 
ment was to be revoiced. Stops were to be added which would permit 
new combinations of tone, and the more delicate accompaniment of 
figural music, also stops which would be more resonant than the old 
ones, and blend better in the ensemble. The Tremulant was to be 
made to vibrate properly. 

His own unconventional registration astonished everybody. There 
are very few indications in his work of what he actually did; but the 
prelude on ‘ Ein Feste Burg’ which was ready for the opening of 


(1) Note: For a full account of Bach’s recommendations regardin this 
organ, see C, Sanford Terry’s Bach, pp. 79-80, (Oxford University Pres.) 
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the Milhausen organ contains directions as to the stops he used: a 
new Fagotto stop of 16 ft. tone for the left hand on the upper manual, 
and the Sesquialtera for the right hand; otherwise his directions are 
mostly related to manual changes and tempi. His organo pleno is 
not usually to be interpreted ‘ full organ,’ but rather a ‘ full-toned ’ 
organ. His ‘ presto’ is not the extreme speed of modern music, for 
apparently there were no extremes in his day. Nothing is so fatal 
te Bach’s clearness of texture than the tremendous pace at which 
much of his music is taken nowadays, not only by organists but by 
conductors and pianists. But it is useless to protest; the habit seems 
incurable. 

In a brief article such as this, it is impossible to give more than a 
mere outline of the chief organ works, and to write of one’s special 
enthusiasms. The clearest chronological division of the organ works 
is to be found in Dr. Harvey Grace’s ‘ The Organ Works of Bach,’ 
published by Messrs. Novello. He gives the following chapter 
headings :— 

Early works. 

Weimar period. 

Second period. 
The Little Organ-book, 

More Weimar Preludes and Fugues, 
The Sonatas for Two manuals and Pedals, 
Miscellaneous Choral preludes, 

The Choral preludes in the Clavieriibung, 
The Leipzig Preludes and Fugues, 
The 18 Choral Preludes. 


He also devotes a chapter to ‘ Bach and the Transcription,’ dwelling 
with the enthusiasm of a discriminating Bach-lover on his favourite 
works. 

The first time I heard one of the organ works of Bach was on the 
occasion of my first visit, as a child, to Westminster Abbey, when I 
heard the ‘ St. Anne’ Fugue played as a voluntary after Evensong. 
I have ever since associated that Fugue with Westminster Abbey. It 
seems almost to have the same shape, the same style of architecture, 
the same Gothic spaciousness. The Prelude in Ep, which usually goes 
with it, is obviously an earlier work, and appeared in the third part 
of the Clavieriibung, but separated from the Fugue by twenty-one 
choral preludes. The Fugue seems to be built on the chorale which 
Handel used for the chorus of his Sixth Chandos Anthem, * O praise 
the Lord with one consent.’ It has no connection with our 
‘St. Anne’ tune. The subject should be played quite slowly and 
deliberately so that the minims of the first section and the dotted 
crotchets of the last are taken at exactly the same pace: and the 
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time chosen should be such as to accommodate the quicker notes, and 
to give breadth and character to the subordinate phrases. This plan 
gives a unity to the whole structure which cannot be achieved unless 
the player has in mind a clear ground-plan of the work, and the true 
relation of the various parts to the whole. 


The splendid Dorian Toccata and Fugue has little chance on the 
average English organ, which is usually designed regardless of the 
fact that a Choir organ should have all the qualities of a small Great. 
Both Choir and Great should possess similar stops (the Choir more 
delicately scaled) of well balanced tone. This seems to be a funda- 
mental principle in Bach's scheme of registration. 


Our Swell organs are too often ill designed for clear part-playing, 
and the unveiling of the contrapuntal texture of fugues. Only 
when reeds are made more beautiful in tone, and there is less desire 
for fire and brilliance, together with better blending qualities, will 
Bach fare better. But a Prelude and Fugue played on modern 
instruments is often a distressing experience unless the player will 
cunningly avoid using stops provided by a skilful, but ill-advised 
builder for the performance of music not originally written for the 
organ. 

The Dorian Fugue needs a strong, live pulse—every note and rest 
carefully timed—a big adventure with no doubt or hesitation from 
beginning to end. The problem of the organist in such movements 
as these is how to be rhythmic on a naturally unrhythmic instrument, 
to plan the changes of tone according to scale, and above all to avoid 
restless changes of tone colour. 

The D major Prelude and Fugue (that ‘ scherzo of fugues’ as 
Stanford called it) is the joy of every organist who is beginning to 
feel his strength, and the despair of those who are but feeling their 
way. The Fugue was clearly anticipated by Buxtehude not only in 
the familiar Fugue in F which resembles it closely, but in several 
others. The Toccata in F stands so splendidly by itself that the Fugue 
following it often seems superfluous; but it is so fine that it should 
be played more frequently as a separate piece. 

Again, our English organs seldom possess a sufficiently strong and 
independent pedal (with plenty of 8 ft. tone) to make the playing 
of the Toccata quite satisfactory ; for the problem is how to keep the 
pedal part clear and distinct from the very independent and vigorous 
left hand part. This certainly cannot be done if the Great to Pedal 
coupler is in constant use. 


The Passacaglia presents difficult problems of registration. It was 
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written for the Cembalo, otherwise we might possibly have had 
directions of registration from Bach himself. 

My organ master, Sir Walter Parratt, had very clear ideas regard- 
ing this work. He would use quiet stops suggesting a gentle ebb 
and flow up to the sixth variation when the tone became more and 
more solid up to the tenth. At the eleventh he would quieten down 
to the thirteenth and employ delightful alternations of manuals for the 
fourteenth variation, making a sudden forte at the sixteenth—building 
very gradually to a massive climax right up to the twentieth. He 
would prolong the big C minor chord containing the first note of the 
fugue subject, take up the chord and hold the C the length of one full 
crotchet beat, and so proceed. 


When Einstein was in Oxford he wished to hear the Christ Church 
organ. I played him the Passacaglia. When it was ended he turned 
the pages back to the fourteenth and fifteenth variations (where all is 
thinned down to a ‘ one-dimensional’ arpeggio figure) and said : 
* So little, but so much; it is all there, in the background.’ No need 
to say more to show his complete understanding. 

It is impossible here for want of space to dwell on the glories of the 
great Preludes and Fugues, especially those he wrote during the nine 
years at Weimar where his style developed so considerably, or the 
delicate beauty of the Trio Sonatas, which Forkel declared were 
written chiefly for Friedemann. 

But it is impossible to dismiss the chorale preludes so airily, and in 
this connection I would refer my readers to Ernest Newman’s Intro- 
duction to the Novello edition. Here is given a very full and 
sympathetic analysis of the different types of chorale preludes from 
the poetic, pictorial and symbolic points of view. He says: ‘ The 
chorale prelude (or its congener the chorale variation) runs through 
the whole of Bach's artistic life. At the age of eighteen or so he 
wrote, either at Liineberg (1700-1708) or at Arnstadt (1704-1706), 
the chorale partitas on the melodies Christ, der du bist der helle Tag, 
O Gott, du frommer Gott, and Sei gegriisset, Jesu giitig; while his 
last act as a creative musician was to dictate to his son-in-law Altnikol 
—the old man being then almost totally blind—a chorale prelude on 
the melody Wenn wir in héchsten Néthen sind.’ Then follows much 
valuable information about the Clavieriibung, the Orgelbuchlein and 
what is known as the ‘ Eighteen Chorale Preludes.’ 

If, as Newman hints (and as many will agree), there is more in this 
music than organists have hitherto shown the world, we cannot be 
surprised at the number of orchestral transcriptions of the choral 
preludes that have been made in recent years. The number is sure 
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to increase as musicians become more and more aware of their vitality 
and beauty. We ask only that the work be done reverently and with 
scholarship. There have been glaring instances of bad work in this 
direction during the past few years. Such abominations not only do 
no service to art, but are moreover a serious injustice to the composer. 
It is the business of organists to see that these works are more 
frequently played, and played with artistic insight and understanding 
on the instrument for which they were written. 

How rarely does one hear Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland, Herzlich 
thut mich verlangen, Von Gott will ich nicht lassen, O Lamm Gottes 
unschuldig (the big A major prelude), or even the beautiful Schmiicke 
dich O liebe Seele, Das alte Jahr vergangen ist and O Mensch, bewein’ 
dein’ Siinde gross, to mention but a few. 

Ernest Newman ends the Introduction from which I have already 
quoted with this eloquent tribute: ‘‘‘ With this key,’’ said 
Wordsworth of the sonnet, ‘‘ Shakespeare unlocked his heart.’’ The 
choral preludes are the key to the very heart of Bach. If everything 
else of his were lost, from them we could reconstruct him in all his 
pathos and almost all his grandeur.’ 

I should like to make a special plea for more frequent per- 
formances of the canonic variations on Von Himmel hoch, so difficult 
to play, but so musical and jolly, packed though they are with an 
alarming display of science and skill. The last variation is thrilling 
when played by someone who has completely mastered the technical 
difficulties ; and how many of us have? 

We must not be pedantic about the playing of Bach’s organ works. 
It is important to know and preserve the best traditions of per- 
formance, and in this matter the writings of Schweitzer must always 
be of immense value, especially his scholarly analysis of their 
structure and form. And then perhaps we had better forget much 
of what he says, and feel free to interpret as we ourselves feel and 
understand them, or there will be a danger of mechanical and lifeless 
renderings. Dullness is the deadly sin: and organists are often either 
deadly dull in their Bach playing, or flamboyant and vulgar. We 
shall do well to remember what Vaughan Williams has suggested in 
his article on ‘ Fugue’ in Grove, that Bach was possibly attracted 
to the fugue as a means of expression because of its romantic possi- 
bilities—‘ a scheme demanding unity of mood, some central idea 
running through the whole, in a sort of chiaroscuro.’ Here is a clue 
which should help us. But whatever we do, we must never sacrifice 
clearness for the sake of speed, power or weight of tone. 
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A little chorister friend of mine, after hearing a couple of Bach chorale 
preludes, said: ‘ I like those: I wish Bach had written some more! ’ 
He might have made that naive remark with more truth about Handel, 
for indeed he wrote very little organ music. We have the Twelve 
Organ Concertos, and the six Organ fugues. We also play the Over- 
tures, of which many excellent arrangements have been made. I 
know of no other organ works. 

Chrysander says that the first six of the Twelve Organ Concertos, 
known as the First Set, appeared in the year 1728, and the Second 
Set, about 1760, after Handel’s death. The First seems the more 
generally popular owing, no doubt, to the well-known edition of 
W. T. Best. Several movements of the second set and a few of the 
first have recently been published in new editions by the Oxford 
University Press, and by Messrs. Stainer and Bell. What is urgently 
needed is a new and complete edition of the whole collection in one 
or two volumes, with cadenzas specially written by someone who 
understands the music of the period, and who has sufficient vitality 
to make them sound interesting and convincing. As Handel was one 
of the first, if not the first, to introduce opportunities for extempore 
performance, it is important that we should have the right sort of 
cadenza. Dreadful things have been heard of late and in places where 
one would expect more understanding, but on such painful subjects [ 
will not dwell lest I become indiscreet. The trouble is, that we rarely 
hear a Handel Concerto played as Handel wrote it. Harmonies are 
used, and cadenzas introduced foreign to the style of the period; and 
unfortunately, many organists love to have it so. One example may 
be mentioned. Ebenezer Prout, who knew his Handel pretty 
thoroughly, has told us that Handel seldom, if ever, used the chord 
of the six-four-three ; yet we constantly hear that chord where a plain 
six-three is all that is needed. It is time that we became more 
sensitive about such things. 

We know the Classical form of the Concerto was finally settled by 
Mozart. The eighteenth century type was loosely constructed. Bach 
seemed to prefer the three-movement form, and Handel, a series of 
contrasted movements rather in the form of the suite. Handel often 
wrote as many as five or six movements as in the Twelve Grand 
Concertos for two Violins and Violoncello soli, with accompaniment 
for string orchestra. He often relied on his great power of improvisa- 
tion to fill gaps in these movements. In Concerto 8 of the Second 
set, he directed that a whole movement should be improvised 
‘ Organo, Adagio e Fuga, ad libitum.’ The player was to improvise 
a Fugue. The movement following is a Spiritoso. We may wonder 
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how many organists would feel inclined to play sptritoso after having 
to improvise a fugue. 

The 4th and 5th Concertos of the Second Set have clear directions 
for improvised movements and there are several cadences which are 
obviously left incomplete in order to allow opportunities for 
improvisation. 

The Six Fugues or Voluntaries for Organ or Harpsichord appeared 
for the first time in 1735. Handel’s MSS., in Buckingham Palace, was 
written about 1720. It is thought that it was his intention to 
incorporate the fugues in the suites for harpsichord. The fugues are 
broad and simple in design, and vocal in style, after the manner of 
the fugal movements, borrowed or original, in Israel in Egypt. They 
are constructed rather loosely, as organists will find if they attempt 
to play them from the two staves on which they are written. There 
are blind-alleys, and it is not always clear where some of the parts 
begin or end; it is difficult to know what to play on the pedals. They 
suggest masterly improvisation rather than clear systematic fugal 
writing. The fifth Fugue has a subject which recalls the chorus from 
Israel in Egypt, ‘ They loathed to drink of the river,’ with its 
chromatic interest and vivid melodic line; the sixth has been 
immortalised by Samuel Butler in The Way of All Flesh, where he 
quotes the subject :— 


That incorrigible Handel lover Butler shows that he too could 
appreciate the significance of a fugue subject. Ernest Pontifex sends 
it in a letter to his godpapa as a suggestion for an inscription over the 
grave of his Aunt Alethea. ‘I send you the best bit I can think of. 
It is the subject of the last of Handel's Six Grand Fugues. It would 
do better for a man, especially for an old man who was very sorry for 
things, than for a woman. But I cannot think of anything better. If 
you do not like it for Aunt Alethea, I shall keep it for myself.’ Butler 
adds: ‘It might have done for Leonardo da Vinci himself.’ And 
so it might, for, conceal the admission as we will, Handel for sheer 
overwhelming bigness of conception, beauty and humanity is still, as 
Beethoven said, ‘ the master of us all.’ But we cannot help wishing 
that he had written more organ music. WituuasM H. Hares. 


_* The influence of the modes still lingers. The fugue is written with the 
signature of two flats and is in C minor; although there is a strong leaning 
yemnrde the Dorian mode with the hard major sixth. N.B.—The tempo is 

rave.’ 
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ARRANGEMENTS | would call a playing of the notes in another medium, 
transcriptions a recreation or making-over with regard to their 
imaginative and creative content. The first is as though one should 
play the Bach Flute Sonatas on the Violin or the Grieg Violin Sonatas 
on the Viola, making the necessary adjustments for the change in 
medium; the second is exemplified by the Liszt Tristan Liebestod, 
a definite re-making of the orchestral and vocal material into a pew 
piece. 

The earlier stages of music show us an art in which the idiom of 
instrumental music was very little to be distinguished from that of 
choral music, and in Elizabethan days much music was issued as 
* apt for voices or viols,’ and it was only slowly that an instrumental 
idiom began to develop as a separate and independent style. 


Again, the method of writing down was inexact and the consequent 
transference from one medium to another was simpler rather than 
more difficult, as the method left a good deal more to the player’s 
choice and powers. In fact, up to and including the time of Bach and 
Handel we have evidence that much music was considered even by 
the composer as suitable in one form as in another, choral or 
instrumental, and even sacred or secular. 

Uebertragungen (adaptations), Bearbeitungen (re-working or working- 
over), Arrangements, Transcriptions: these names occur, and even 
other varieties, and if there were not some difference in the authors’ 
minds they would surely not have used different words. But my 
first definition is perhaps a good one even if it has not the same 
meaning for everybody. The first, arrangement, was implicit in the 
naming of the early works which were issued as for Voices or Viols; 
the second was obvious in the transcriptions that, for instance, Bach 
made for the organ of the Vivaldi Violin Concerfos. 

As the idiom of imstrumental writing became more and more 
differentiated from that of Vocal (individual) and Choral (mass) 
music, so the question of arrangement and transcription became a 
more clearly defined one. Works written and conceived by a composer 
in any given medium could be performed in another medium by 
either playing the notes (as far as possible) as they stood, or could be 
re-written for another medium, even as though they had been written 
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and conceived in that new one. The earlier practice was often, as 1 
have said, impiicit in the Elizabethan works and their contemporaries, 
in other words, the music could be performed in one medium or 
another: there was no question of arrangement or transcription. By 
the time of Bach and Handel we find the growth of the instrumental 
idiom so far advanced that transference from one medium to another 
was a definite act of differentiation, and Bach in the Vivaldi case 
acknowledged the fact of the re-writing contained in his version. 
One of the chief forms of re-writing or re-arrangement adopted by 
both Bach and Handel was the transference of thematic material and 
even whole movements or numbers from one work to another, and 
sometimes works of a most diverse character. A curiously literal 
example of resemblance may be mentioned of the theme of the pastoral 
* The flocks shall leave the mountains ’ in Handel’s Acis and Galatea 
and the first subject of Bach’s ‘ Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss.’ Here 
is the same subject used in two totally different moods or senses, each 
equally fitting. 

The element of performance in the eighteenth century played such 
a large and personal part that both in mstrumental and vocal music 
the performer would often add so much of his own that from Gliick 
to C. P. E. Bach we have constant complaint that the performer, not 
content with adding his own ornamentation, had often actually 
altered the text ; though in justice to the performer we must remember 
that he was confronted, as he had been in the case of Purcell’s key- 
board works and now in the latter ones of C. P. E. Bach, with a copy 
that contains only the ‘ bones’ of the composition, and that was 
obviously filled in to the performer’s taste. With the coming of 
Haydn and Mozart we find the beginnings of 8 more exact and 
complete method of writing, and the amount or degree of the 
performer’s own contribution growing less except in the case of the 
Cadenza to the Concertos, which was the performer’s opportunity of 
re-writing and amplifying much of the thematic material of the work, 
and sometimes indeed to such an extent that in an endeavour to show oft 
his own gifts rather than the beauty of the work the Cadenza assumed 
an importance out of all balance to the rest. But in the performance 
of the Piano Concertos of Mozart, for example, we are still confronted 
by the fact that only eleven of the twenty-eight have the composer’s 
own Cadenzas, and the performer is left to the arranging of some of 
the composer’s ideas to form this interpolated section, or to use a 
Cadenza written by another composer. 


The end of the eighteenth century saw the beginning of the end 
of this practice, for Beethoven, after having written four Piano 
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Concertos for which he had also written Cadenzas that might be used 
with the Concertos, took a definite line with the fifth and boldly 
incorporated a Cadenza of his own writing, and added a note that 
at this place the following must be played. After that we hear little 
or nothing of the supply of extraneous Cadenzas made by the 
performer or any other composer, the Brahms Violin Concerto almost 
alone of post-Beethoven Concertos allowing the continuance of such 
a practice. The Cadenza then was a special and local practice of the 
art of arranging another composer’s ideas, but during the eighteenth 
century Haydn (notably) had in his Violin Sonatas used the same 
material for his String Quartets, while Mozart not only made similar 
use of his own invention, but became one of the first and boldest of 
the writers of re-scoring or additional orchestral accompaniment by 
his daring but exquisite accompaniments to Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ which 
were embedded in the score until comparatively recent times, when 
we have again heard performances that are supposed to approximate 
as faithfully as possible to the original, though with the change of 
instruments and methods of playing this seems at least doubtful. 
Such a form of arrangement was hardly heard of again till Franz for 
similar reasons—the primitive condition of the Bach-Handel Orchestra 
—made arrangements by additional scoring of some of the Bach 
Cantatas ; though to-day one of the chief aims of a Bach performance 
is its fidelity to the original score. 

With the nineteenth century the process of arrangement rapidly 
accelerated, and for a number of reasons. First, the modern 
pianoforte became in very truth the household orchestra, capable of 
a compass, a resonance, a dynamic variety, a rapidity of execution, 
and (with the pedal) a continuance and collecting of sonorities that 
made it the ideal instrument for the study and the enjoyment and 
the bringing of all and every kind of music under the control of one 
pair of hands. (2) The Bach revival was in full swing, and methods 
of performance had to be devised that would by one means or 
another adapt the Clavier works for the added glories and possibilities 
of the modern piano, though some schools of taste have thought this 
a perversion rather than a gain. (8) The ‘ new music’ had come 
into the field, and Liszt, that ardent champion, found his opportunity 
for making it known and popularising it by the making of 
transcriptions of it! for the modern piano. 

As music since the eighteenth century had more and more been 
written down by the composers exactly as they wished it to be per- 
formed, so the above three purposes of arrangement or transcription 
became for the time being almost the only forms in use; for 
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amending, re-writing or adding to a composer’s works as a mere 
casualness either of writing or performance became a thing of the 
past, and at the same time the domestic keyboard instrument became 
the vehicle of an almost new art. And now we shall begin perhaps 
to see the reality of the distinction I drew at the beginning of this 
article between an arrangement and a transcription—the first being 
as far as possible a transference to the keyboard of the actual notes of 
the original, the second a new conception or recreation of the idea in 
terms of the new medium, which in the case under discussion is very 
largely that of the pianoforte. Its amazing fitness for reproducing 
the musical ideas contained in a Symphony or Concerto or Chamber 
work or even a work for Chorus and Orchestra led to the publication 
of a Piano arrangement of most of the classics of the eighteenth 
century, and to a Piano version of most of the contemporary music 
as it appeared. The Thematic Catalogue of Beethoven’s works alone 
shows how constant the practice was of a simultaneous publication of 
a version for the Piano, and that practice has largely continued to 
the present day. 


The Bach revival which began (very slowly) with the nineteenth 
century presented all sorts of problems as his idiom became more 
familiarised and his emotional significance more deeply under- 
stood, and the keyboard works alone raised innumerable theories 
of right and wrong methods of interpretation. We may say with truth 
that any performance of a Bach Clavier work on the modern piano 
is practically a transcription, for although the notes remain the 
execution demands a definite interpretation of each and every sound 
in terms of an instrument of which Bach was innocent. He had, it 
is true, seen the Silbermann pianos of Frederick the Great, but he 
never took to them or turned to account their possibilities, which as 
far as we can judge were then only in embryo. We can, if we wish, 
interpret these Clavier works and even the Organ works with the 
smallest degree of dynamic shading, or at most an arrangement of 
colours in block-fashion, as would seem to be suggested by Schweitzer ; 
but for good or ill the modern world has decided that the performance 
of Clavier works shall make use of all the dynamic shading of which 


the modern Grand is capable, and the modern organ according to its 
powers, 


The earliest notable example of the free treatment of the Clavier 
works is that of Czerny’s edition of the forty-eight, which he has told 
us was a faithful memory of the methods used by Beethoven when 
playing them. But with later players we find, for example, von Biilow 
in the Chromatic Fantasia dramatising the whole conception, and 
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immensely increasing and thickening the texture, and with the minute 
indications of dynamic shading and ornamental interpretation written 
out so exactly that the work becomes almost a transcription or re- 
conception, so vividly does he magnify its glories. 

The attempt to scale-down the piano’s dynamic proportions and to 
present the work in miniature, as is the practice of some present-day 
pianists, is to my mind begging the question, and presenting Bach 
in a sonority of ultra-refinement which accords ill with his grand style 
and robust methods. 


And now we come at last to the genuine transcription or re-creating 
of whole works in another medium, and to deal first with the organ 
works of Bach is to carry on the present argument. The hostility 
with which the organ transcriptions were met, and the rather 
unreasoning criticism of the performances, were based on two argu- 
ments: the first, that no arrangements were desirable or even 
justifiable, and the second, that they did not sound like the organ in 
any case, and were therefore (in the journalese of the day) merely 
derangements. The prejudice and even ill-will were understandable 
from those who felt that any Bach alteration was little short of 
blasphemy, though a little thought would have caused them to 
remember Bach’s own habits, and his Vivaldi transcriptions. On the 
other hand the transcribers themselves since Liszt had played into 
the hands of the second objectors by a definite attempt to try and make 
the piano sound like an organ; in any case a forlorn hope, and as we 
now see clearly, not the real aim and end of a@ genuine organ 
transcription. 

When Liszt produced his transcription of the Six Great Organ 
Preludes and Fugues of Bach he showed the true artist in every turn. 
There was none of the later attempt to copy the organ by the adding 
of the various sounds that are contained in the mixture stops, which 
in the organ mechanically add the upper consonant partials to the 
sounds actually played; and Tausig’s attempt in the D minor Toccata 
and Fugue to reproduce mechanically this augmentation of brilliancy 
has had few or no successors, as the result is a confusion of the natural 
characteristics of the two instruments. Again, Liszt’s trancriptions 
never try to reproduce the principle of what is known on the Organ 
as doubling, the automatic adding of a stop or stops of a pitch of an 
octave lower. In these six works he does not even take it for granted 
that the pedal passages are necessarily best reproduced by being 
executed in octaves, and uses that method only where he feels sure 
of Bach’s artistic intention being best insured by that device. Alone, 
in the separate transcription of the great G minor Fantasia and Fugue 
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has he allowed himself Tausig’s above-mentioned device in a very 
few places, and the thickening of some of the florid passages by the 
addition of sixths or octaves, etc. 


His genuine successor in his method of conceiving the Organ works 
for the Piano is d’Albert, whose fastidious and economical use of the 
Piano’s powers is as remarkable as his insight into the essence of the 
music, giving us a conception and exposition that is a definite piece of 
piano-music, and not a mere attempt at the reproduction of the 
Organ’s sonorities. To my mind, that is largely the cause of the 
discomfort experienced by many listeners to the transcriptions of both 
Busoni and Max Reger: there is the sense that they are apologies, 
that they realise the Piano’s deficiencies, and are determined to over- 
come them by using every resource of both instrument and player. 
This leads to their adopting a style that is always on the heroic scale 
(kolossél) as though with the mention of Bach’s name we must 
necessarily have complexity and profundity. 


After all, why did Bach write so much and so often for the Organ? 
Obviously, to my mind, because he had no modern Orchestra, and his 
organ gave him the immediate approach with his own pair of hands 
to the most vivid and varied sounds then available. His Orchestras 
were often haphazard in their constitution, of a very limited variety 
of instruments, and a comparatively poor standard of execution on 
those instruments. On the other hand, his own performances on the 
organ, his interest in its improvement and building-up as an instru- 
ment, and the fact that it was always there, and at the same time 
that his performances were part of his daily work, made him as we 
know the most superb performer himself, and the only really first-rate 
performance ready to his hand at any moment. The knowledge of 
this led him to some of his most magnificent conceptions, but think 
of Bach with a modern Symphony Orchestra, and who could doubt 
where his affections would lie? 


The transcriptions of the Organ Preludes and Fugues by Elgar, 
* Klenovsky,’ etc., for the Orchestra, show us what magnificent pieces 
these can be when turned freely into terms of the modern Orchestra, 
though they are no more justifiable than the Pianoforte transcriptions 
to those who would always rather hear an original. 

To listen to them with pleasure one needs both an open and an 
enquiring mind, for they are attempts to turn into terms of sound the 
myriad visions that those works conjure up to an imaginative 
mind. As the reader may see, I am myself an admirer of the real 
art of transcribing, and as an example of my own faith as set forth 
above, I would instance my transcription (still in MS.) of the ‘ Fuga 
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alla Giga’ originally written for two-manualled Harpsichord and 
Pedals and generally now played on the Organ. There with the 
fewest possible additions, and the most literal transference to one 
pair of hands on a Grand piano, I have tried to make a satisfactory 
piece of pianoforte music by an obvious quickening of the pace as 
Bach conceived it, the freest dynamic variety (not extreme), and 
clearly defined phrasing; and as little (or less) has been added as in 
d’ Albert’s magnificent transcription of the D major Organ Prelude and 
Fugue. The difficulty of execution of my own transcription is that it is 
full of stretches of ninths and tenths and even elevenths, and it is 
therefore impracticable for most players, though I could have made 
it more possible by sacrificing the faithfulness of the parts. 

Of Liszt’s great mass of transcriptions it is difficult to speak 
within the bounds of this article, for they would assuredly repay a 
whole article to themselves or ever a series of articles. They would 
seem to fall under the following headings : (a) those of pure virtuosity 
as exemplified best in the Paganini Caprices, to which he was obviously 
stimulated by his desire to emulate the thrilling exploits of Paganini 
himself; (b) Fantasias of a novel and unparalleled brilliancy on the 
popular operatic and orchestral music of the day ; (c) decorations such 
as the setting of the Schubert ‘ Valses Nobles,’ and a mass of songs 
of various composers; (d) pioneer and propaganda work for Wagner 
(the ‘New Music’) beginning with the earlier Tannhiiuser and 
Lohengrin and culminating in that most beautiful and brilliant setting 
of the Liebestod. (5) Lastly, we have to acknowledge the supreme 
artistry of his wonderful transcriptions of the Beethoven Symphonies, 
a work of unparalleled insight and vision. 


Wagner’s work drew around him a group of pianists who, profiting ~ 


by Liszt’s enthusiasm and example, put the whole of their fine powers 
to the arranging of the piano versions of the Operas. Von Biilow with 
Tristan and the Meistersinger Prelude (a masterpiece in itself), Tausig 
with the rest of the Meistersinger, and Klindworth with the Ring: 
all these showed to what height, both usefully and ewsthetically, the 
art had been brought. 

Meanwhile the Bach movement was growing and the music becoming 
more and more understood and beloved of not only musicians but of 
the public, until in the last thirty years the transcriptions of Bach 
far exceed in number the transcriptions of any other composer. The 
field is an unlimited one, and the industry and inventiveness of the 
transcribers grow continually. The nineteenth century found the art 
in its infancy, but succeeded in placing it on a plane from which it 
cannot be removed except by an unworthy use of its powers, examples 
of which it is undesirable to remember. 


Eviyn Howarp-Jongs. 
Vol. XVI D 
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In L’Art de toucher le clavecin Couperin wrote : 


As the sounds of the harpsichord are isolated one from the other 
and as the power of each sound cannot be increased or diminished, 
it has hitherto appeared almost impossible for a player to bring 
expression to this instrument. But I shall try to show how, by 
research and with the aid of the little feeling that Heaven has 
given me, I have acquired the fortune to appeal to people of taste. 


In these words Couperin saw clearly the great shortcomings of the 
harpsichord : tone could not be sustained nor could it be graded. If 
a greater or a smaller volume of tone was required it could only be 
obtained by writing for more or less parts—at least on the small 
instruments that Couperin used—and the harpsichord-player was felt 
to be at a disadvantage compared to the lutenist who ‘ could strike 
the strings of his instrument as forcefully or as lightly as he wished, 
could make them speak in fact, and could even by means of sound 
express tenderness and anger and in varying degrees.’ ‘?) 


The harpsichord could easily be dull. How otherwise was it the 
‘Chambonniéres sommeille dés que la premiére reprise est accomplie ’? 
Or that, in the words of a contemporary, ‘ one dozed off to an allemande 
and awakened to a gigue.’® The problem that Couperin set himself 
was in some way to relieve the monotonous tin-tin du clavecin by 
artistic devices inherent in the harpsichord; and his means of 
appealing to ‘ people of taste’ was by a carefully worked-out system 
of embellishments—trills, mordants, grace notes and turns—known 
as maniéres. 


It has often been said that Bach’s ornaments derive from the 
French clavecinists and in particular from the harpsichord music of 
Couperin, though he used them for different musical purposes. In 
French harpsichord music the importance of the ornaments in regard 
to the musical skeleton was that of pirouettes in a certain style of 
dancing or of curlicues in Baroque architecture. Some of them, it is 
true, were used to give accent or, such as the tremblement, to create 
the illusion of sustained tone by the repetition of two adjacent notes 


Paris 1717. 
(2) See André Pirro, Les Clavecinistes, p. 91. 
(3) See Pirro op. cit., p. 60, 
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in rapid succession. But in the main they are an added grace of this 
music whereas in Bach they become fused with other elements of 
melodic design and form an imperceptible part of it. Thus it was 
that he extended and transformed a number of them. 


First as to Bach’s actual acquaintance with French music. As 
Bach never travélled out of Germany it may at first seem that he was 
less susceptible to foreign influences than Handel. Yet when Bach 
was over fifty Adolf Schiebe wrote: ‘German music has taken the 
greater part of its substance from abroad ’ ;“ and four years after his 
death Marpurg remarked: ‘ In music the Germans have no taste of 
their own. Our Handel and Telemann resemble the French, and 
Hasse and Graun, the Italians.’ In Bach’s youth, Germany was 
overrun with foreign musicians and there was no need to go abroad 
to study them. He first became acquainted with the methods of 
French composers at Celle although in the course of his life these 
methods filtered through to Germany from a number of sources. 
‘The things expressed by the French stenographic characters,’ said 
Mr. Edward Dannreuther, 


reached Bach from all parts of the 
inglish virginal players and composers of the Parthenia through 
Sweelinck of Amsterdam and some of his many disciples, Buxte- 
hude of Liibeck, Bruhns of Husum, Scheidt of Halle and Reinken 
of Hamburg—from Frescobaldi in Rome through his pupils 
Froberger and Franz Tunder,’) who became organist at Liibeck 
—through the South German organist and cembalist Georg 
Muffat, who spent six years in Paris in Lully’s time—from 
Pachelbel, organist at Niirnberg—from friends and colleagues 
whom Bach heard and admired in his youth, such as Georg 
Béhm, organist at Liineburg, and Johann Gottfried Walther; 
organist at Weimar—from the older members of his own family— 
and even from Faustina Hasse and the vocalists of the Italian 
Opera at Dresden. 


Bach’s visits to Celle were around the year 1700. He had left 
Ohrdruf, where his brother was church organist, and had entered the 
Michaelisschule at Liimeburg. Here, when he was just fifteen, he 
first took certain musicians as his models: Béhm for composition, the 
veteran Reinken at Hamburg for the organ, and at Celle, some eighty 
kilometres from Liineburg, the French musicians of the court of 
Georg Wilhelm, Duke of Braunschweig-Liineburg, for clavier 


(4) Critischer Musikus, Leipzig, 1745. ; 

(5) Historisch-Kritisch Beytrage zur Aufnahme der Musik. See André 
Pirro, L’Esthétique de Jean Sebastien Bach, Paris, 1907, p. 436. 

(6) Musical Ornamentation, p. ix. 

(7) Tunder is a mistake. He died eighteen years before Bach was born and 
was succeeded at Liibeck by Buxtehude, 
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playing. This at least is what has been surmised.) The Duke was 
fond of living in Italy and France, and records show that his musicians 
were nearly all Frenchmen.‘ 

It is not known what Bach did at Celle, whether he had some 
engagement to play in the orchestra or whether he merely came to 
listen. Pirro“ remarks that one Charles Gaudon, the court 
organist, might have initiated Bach in French keyboard practices ; 
that at the court concerts he might have heard the overtures of Lully ; 
or that the French refugees at Celle and at Liineburg (the Duke's 
wife, Eleonore Desmier d’Olbreuze, was herself a Huguenot) had in 
their possession manuscripts of French music which Bach would have 
known. What one can point to with more certainty are copies of 
Nicholas de Grigny’s Livre d’Orgue and of two Suites of Dieupart, 
to which was appended a table of ornaments, made by Bach at this 
time.“) Also it was probably due to his acquaintance with French 
compositions at Celle that a great number of them found their way 
into his pupils’ manuscript collections.“ 

At Liineburg Bach must have been considerably impressed with 
Béhm, the organist of the Johanniskirche, for twenty years later he 
includes a ‘ Menuet fait par Mons. Béhm’ in Anna Magdalena’s 
Notenbuch—an unobtrusive little composition that might have come 
out of an opera of Lully. That Bach attached importance to the 
proper playing of ornaments in the French manner is shown by the 
great number of highly decorated pieces in the two Notenbiicher of 
Anna Magdalena (1722 and 25) and in the Clavier-Biichlein fiir 
Wilhelm Friedemann (1720) which he intended his wife and son to 
practise. The Rondeau on page 27 of the Bachgesellschaft edition 
of Anna Magdelena’s Notenbuch is actually a composition of 
Couperin, ‘Les Bergeries.’"“5 Judging from the Ezplication 
unterschiedlichen Zeichen in Wilhelm Friedemann’s Clavier-Biichlein, 


(8) See Pirro, Bach, p. 422. 

(9) See C. 8. Terry, Bach: a biography p. 50. 

(10) See Pirro, Bach, pp. 422 and 424. 

(11) Dannreuther, op. cit., p. 138, says: ‘ There can be no doubt that Bach 
took many a hint from Dieupart. There is an unmistakable flavour of Bach 
in Dieupart’s Allemandes, Courantes and Gigues and the slow portions of 
Dieupart’s Ouvertures shadow forth similar movements of Bach’s—thus the 
Ouverture to the Partita in B minor, for a harpsichord with two keyboards, 
the companion piece to the Italian concerto, Claviereubung II, is simply 
Dieupart transfigured and glorified.’ 

(12) Pirro, Bach, p. 431, states that in the notebook of Krebs, a pupil of 
Bach, are suites by Gaspard le Roux and Dieupart. A gigue of the latter 


bears a striking resemblance to the prelude of Bach's first English suite. 
(3) Not Les Moissoneurs as it is stated in modern editions. The fact that 
es cause for investigatin authenticit; o iti ac 
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Bach must have been well acquainted with Couperin’s harpsichord 
music. The resemblance between Bach's and Couperin’s maniéres is 
striking. The trillo (Ex. 1a) is the tremblement détaché (Ex. 1b) 
given in the Exzplication des agréments et des signes in the Brahms 
edition of Couperin’s Piéces de Clavecin; the mordant (Ex. 1c) is the 
pincé simple (Ex. 1d); the cadence (Ex. 1e) is the double (Ex. 1f); the 
accent und mordant (Ex. 1g), the port de voiz simple (Ex. 1h); and 
the accent steigend (Ex. li) the, port de voix coulée (Ex. 1)). 


A B 


trille Tremblement deta Mordant 
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Ex4 Pince Smal 


Bach's list is completed by a number of combined ornaments but no 
mention is made of the so-clalled willkiirliche manieren.“ These 
consisted of passing notes, suspensions and anticipations, some- 
times left to the discretion of the performer but generally written 
out in detail. Such ornaments may be found in the Double that 
follows the Sarabande of the third English Suite—‘ Les Agréments 
de la méme Sarabande ’—in which Bach follows Couperin’s practice 
of giving an alternative version of his dances.“*) But here the style 
of ornamentation is not French but Italian. Wanda Landowska® 
observes this ornate method in the andante of the Italian Concerto. 
It was such works, apparently, that caused J. A. Schiebe®” to write 
of Bach : 

This great man would be the wonder of all nations if he had 


(14) See C. P. E. Bach. Versuch iiber die wahre Art das Clavier eu spielen. 
1753 


(15) See Pitces de Clavecin, first book—Courante aver le dessus plus orné 
sans changer la basse. 

(16) Musique Ancienne, 

Q7) Critischer Musikus. 
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more grace and if he did not make his pieces sound unnatural 
by the use of high-flown, complicated devices, thus obscuring the 
real beauty of his music by too grandiose a conception of art. 
His compositions are extremely difficult to perform for his 
standard is the dexterity of his own fingers and he expects singers 
and instrumentalists to obtain the same effects as he does himself 
at the keyboard. This is impossible. All the ornaments and } 
grace notes (Alle Manieren, alle kleine Auszierungen), all that one 
expects in accomplished playing, he writes out in full, which not 

po deprives his pieces of their harmonic beauty but makes the 

melody unintelligible. In a word, he is in music what von Lohen- 

stein was once in poetry. Their bombastic style has led them 

both to fall from the natural to the artificial and from the sublime 

to the obscure. One admires their toil and extraordinary pains, 

but as their efforts are contrary to reason they are in vain. 


The use of French ornaments in Bach is to be found in the great 
number of works like the allemande of the second French suite. 


The figures in bars one and two (first beats) are really a form of the 
tierce coulée described by Couperin (Ex. 3a) or of the chute sur deux 
4 notes (Ex. 8b) mentioned in the preface to Henry d’Anglebert’s 
Pieces de Clavecin.“® 


In the second beat of the second bar Couperin’s pincé is simply written 
out in full and in the third beat of the same bar is an inversion of 
Couperin’s Double. (See Exs. 1d and lf.) At the double bar the 
orhaments become : 


(18) Paris, 1689. 
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and it is interesting to note how Bach's use of passing notes, deriving 
in part from the tierce coulée is extended to the diminished fifth : 


From here it is only a step to the use of an ornamental figure as 
a fugue subject. The subject of Fugue 5 of the ‘‘ Forty-eight ’ 
(Ex. 6a) is in origin the tremblement et pincé noted in d’Anglebert’s 
Piéces de Clavecin (Ex. 6b). 


"tremble ment 
Ex of pincé 


The dotted crotchet progression which completes the subject is 
reminiscent too of French technique. ‘ When the French consider 
placing dots after notes they regard them as salt in cooking.’ 
Pirro™) observes that it was the practice of French composers to 
introduce dots at discretion. Couperin, in L’Art de toucher le clavecin, 
finds this satisfactory enough : ‘ Nous pointons plusieurs de croches de 
suite par degrés conjoints; et cependant nous les marquons égales, 
whereby the French masters gave dignity to what would otherwise 
have been a limp passage, has been utilised by Bach in Contra- 
punctus VI; in Style Francese, of the ‘ Kunst der Fuge’; in the 
overture and partita in B minor, nach franzdsischer Art; and in 
number XVI of the Goldberg variations. The last is in the form of a 
French ouverture’) and a comparison of this with the overture to 


(19) Mattheson Kern Melodischer Wissenschaft, 1737, p. 64. 


(20) Bach, p. a3 
‘2) Dannreuther op. cit., p. 200, says that the French wer ee oan generally 


opens with a stately movement in ‘square time built upon si —_ progressions 
in the bass. Divisions were written out i a pn notes but 
at liberty to introduce further ornaments a 


players were 
they did so.’ 
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* Les Saisons ’ by Lully is instructive of how much Bach was indebted 
to the French for rhythmic design. 


The overture was of course not the only form in which Bach adhered 
to French models. Wanda Landowska gives a complete list of the 
well-known dance forms which Bach used.“ In vocal music he was 
influenced by the air 4 deuz‘®) which Mattheson said ‘ may be written 
in the Italian or the French manner. The French airs a deuz require 
& note-against-note counterpoint (lieben den gleichen Contrapunct) 
and as the two voices sing the same words at the same time there 
is little or no concerted writing.’ An example of this is the ‘ Duo 
de Zéphire et Flore ’ from Lully’s ‘ Les Saisons ’ 


Piano 


and in Bach the great Et misericordia from the Magnificat in D. 


(22) Bach-Jahrbuch, 1910, p. 43. They are: the courante, sarabande, 
gavotte, musette, passepied, bourrée, menuet, air, allemande , anglaise, loure, 
gigue, rondeau and polonaise. 

(23) ‘See p. 317. 

(24) op, cit., 9. 
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Organo 
« Continuo 


Finally there is the question of fingering. Bach and Couperin were 
the first in their respective countries to advocate the use of the thumb 
both as a pivot and for greater stretch. It has been suggested that 
Bach was acquainted with Couperin’s method of fingering and that 
this was the subject of some correspondence between them.) It is 
doubtful that he was acquainted with it from L’Art de toucher le 
clavecin. If he were, one would expect this work to be mentioned in 
Ph. Em. Bach’s ‘ Versuch.’ Philip Emmanuel, however, regrets, 
in his work, not having the advantage of a precursor. Nor, since this 
correspondence is irrecoverably lost, can any discussion arise on 
Monsieur A. Gastoné’s suggestion of attributing it to a parallel 
which he draws between certain religious compositions of Couperin 
and the St. Matthew Passion.“ What Athanasius Kircher,‘” 
thirty-five years before Bach was born, and Mattheson,“) when he 
was over fifty, noted and recommended in French music was the 
stylus hyporchematicus.@) The art in which the French excelled 
was dancing; the music—solo-songs with lute accompaniment in the 
seventeenth century, harpsichord pieces in the eighteenth—was 
merely accessory. In Germany these dance tunes became themselves 
artistic entities no longer requiring a dance to excuse them; and 80 
it was that ornamentation grew into design and the frills that covered 
pegs of notes became an essential part of figuration. In this con- 
nection it is not irrelevant to note that figures constantly appearing 
in the works of nineteenth century composers such as those in the 


(2) See C. Bouvet, Les Couperin, une dynastie de musiciens franents. 
Paris, 1919. ‘ The mother of Alexandre Taskin, a singer at the y 
comique, states that there had been some correspondence between J. 8 
and Couperin, a distant relative of hers, in which Bach declares his iniotock 
ness to Couperin; she also says that the letter or letters in question were 
used to cover jam pots with.’ This information was given to Monsieur 
Bouvet by Madame Arlette Taskin. 

(26) Frangois Couperin, musicien religieur dramatique, et J. S. Bach by 
A. Gastoué. La Revue Musicale, December, 1932. 

(27) Musurgia Universalis, 1650. 

(28) op. cit., p. 22. ‘Die hohe Tanz-Kunst auf Schaubiihnen hat, in den 
dazu gaschickten Melodien und Siatzen, ihren ganz eigenen Styl, hehmlich 
den hyporchematischen, der die C haconnen, Passacaglien, Entreen ‘und andre 
grosse Tanze liefert, welche sehr offt nicht nur gespiclet sodern auch mit 
vielen angenehmen Abwec hsulungen gesungen werden. n Erkanntniss dieser 
Schreib-Art thun wenig ausgesuchte Franzésische Sachen mehr Dienste als 
alle Welsche: denn Frankreich ist und bleibet die rechte Tanz-Schule. 

(29) Hyporchematicus, ‘a dance with singing.’ 
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Beethoven sonata in B flat, op. 22 (Ex. 11), and in the prelude to 
* Gétterdimmerung ’ (Ex. 12) 


have their origin in the incorporation of French mantéres in the 
language of Bach. 


E. Locxsrpeiser. 
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THE CONVENTIONS OF BACH 


Tue first care of modern composers is to avoid the conventions of 
composition, or, if they cannot wholly avoid them, to bedaub and 
bedeck them in such a way that for a year or so they sound original. 
Bach made no such effort. In fact it is not until the early nineteenth 
century that this fear of being conventional seriously affected artists. 
Since then, the Hero-artist has been the man who, despising the 
teaching of his elders, and discarding the weapons they offered him, 
has set out with no guide but his own fancy and with no weapons 
but those of his own forging to hack and hew his way towards the 
goal of self expression. So fearful are we of conventions that a few 
words on their use and value may not come amiss. 


Conventions are to artists, what road signs are to travellers— 
gratuitous advice which it is wise to consider but not necessary to 
obey. Some signs are simply futile—such as the notice which told 
the lady that when the water was up to the six foot mark the road was 
impassable. Some are out of date—such as the notices warning 
against a dangerous corner, after the corner has been straightened out. 
Some are permanently useful—such as those which tell us that ‘ this 
road is unsuitable for motors.’ In each case the principle has been 
sound and the counsel wise. And so with artistic conventions—some 
are simply futile (horns in F, trumpets in A), some are out of date 
(discords should be prepared) and some are permanently useful. 
Here again, the principle has been sound and the counsel wise. Even 
in the case of that out-of-date convention (discords should be pre- 
pared), there is this much to be said, that if it had been observed the 
world might have lost some good moments but it would have been 
spared the awful type of music which makes church services intolerable 
and restaurant teas indigestible. 


Moreover the conventions are not autocratic, but benevolent, saying 
as it were to the composer, if you take my advice you will not bash 
your head against a brick wall; if you are in doubt do this, or don’t do 
that : I can’t make your work inspired but I can make it healthy and 
reliable. In this way the conventions are an aid to fluent writers and 
a check upon the wilfulness of the vain or capricious. In addition 
they are when well used a help to the listener. 


In modern art most conventions have been discarded, except at 
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Bridge, where a whole language is used in order that each player 
may tell the others as much as he can about the relative strength of 
his suits. Thus I believe (though these conventions change with 
changing years) that to declare two clubs means that the caller is not 
particularly strong in clubs but has two and a half quick tricks, and 
that therefore his partner should declare another suit if possible. 
Now why this admirable system of conventions should be confined to 
Bridge baffles me. How convenient such a system would be at a 
luncheon party. If, for instance, a hostess notices that there is a run 
upon mince pies but that the trifle is given a miss, she should say to 
her husband, ‘I am going to have two mince pies,’ which should 
oblige him to take her out of mince pies and go in for doubled trifle. 
A system with great social possibilities. 

Now the eighteenth century composers made full use of conventions 
because being hard worked and enormously productive they found 
them indispensable. Moreover, it was not their object to invent 
methods of circumventing conventions, but to use conventions as a 
suitable means of displaying their genius for melodic invention and 
thematic development. To return to our high road simile. The motor 
mventor who is inventing splendid cars has no desire to go from 
London to Bath by roundabout ways, but likes to let his engine run 
as freely as the broad highway will allow. The interest lies not in the 
novelty of the journey but in the perfection of the machine. So Bach, 
Mozart and others used the ready made forms because the matter they 
were capable of inventing ran more easily along the well laid track 
than it could do if they had to strike out over unknown country. 
They made and retained the musical forms that suited them because 

} they felt no necessity to change them. They repeated their patterns 

in the hope that each new attempt would be an improvement on the 
last. It was in this spirit no doubt that Stradivarius made his violins. 
Perhaps a violin of a different shape might be an improvement upon 
anything which Stradivarius made, but the form seemed to him the 
best possible, and his only care was-to see that his workmanship was 
worthy. 

Compared to Handel, Bach is much more conventional in his 
methods. True, Handel used conventional cadences, but his melodies 
and forms are much more varied than those of Bach. In the Passion 
Music each aria is built in the da capo form, a form which evidently 
satisfied Bach’s desire for a well ordered plan, but Handel in the 
Messiah manages to give many of his airs a sense of completeness 
without resorting to the da capo plan. Each air grows from its own 
seed into the shape it now possesses, just as each flower in the garden 
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grew into its present shape from the forces hidden in the separate 
seeds. Bach's melodies are all cut very much to the same pattern, 
the pattern being—an opening sentence, one or more subsidiary 
clauses and a final sentence. Their shape given literary form would 
run, ‘ I am going to leave this lovely country, when I shall return I 
know not, whether I shall ever return I know not, but whatever 
happens I shall always remember the happy days I have spent with you.’ 
Keeping this form in mind the reader should examine some arias of 
Bach and notice how carefully the pattern is copied. Take some from 
the St. Matthew Passion, ‘ Grief for Sin ’ (4.2.2.4)*; ‘ Break in Grief ’ 
(4.1.1.2); ‘ Jesus Saviour I am thine’ (2.1.1.2); ‘Ah now is my 
Saviour gone’ (4.2.2.4); or from the Christmas oratorio ‘ Prepare 
thyself Zion (8.2.2.4). 

For this mannerism no justification is either possible or necessary. 
Each aria is lovely and the perfect vehicle for the expression of some 
emotion just as each Stradivarius violin is the perfect vehicle for the 
production of lovely tone. To complain of their characteristic shape 
is as foolish as blaming the parents of a fine family because all their 
children have fine but similar features. Bach’s arias are a fine 
family with strong family resemblances which do credit to their 
father. 

Another convention which Bach used was an harmonic sequence 
of perhaps four keys which he introduced into nearly all his longer 
compositions as bridge passage between the more important thematic 
entries. Such passage can be found in many forms but for convenience 
a few examples can be taken from the First collection of the Forty- 
eight. Fugue C mi, bars 9-11; bars 22-24; Fugue E flat, bars 7-9; 


bars 80-33; Prelude F major, bars 5-7; bars 11-14; Prelude G mi,- 


bars 9-10. Further examples that jump to the memory are the long 
sequential passages of the last movement of the Italian Concerto 
(bars 58-58), and a passage of even greater length in the fugue of the 
concerto in C major for two pianos (bars 51-56), both of which occur 
several times in their respective movements. 

These bridge passages are no doubt helpful to the composer, but 
they are also helpful to the listener, relaxing for a moment the strain 
of listening. The over-anxious composer who tries to increase the 
interest of his music by removing such passayes is like a gardener who 
tries to increase the flowering of a plant by plucking off the leaves. 
Without leaves the plant dies of suffocation, and without a certain 
amount of padding a piece of music is liable to die in the hearing for a 
similar reason. If an orator or composer knows that he has matter of 


* The figures refer to the number of bars. 
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great interest up his sleeve he can afford to withhold it for a while 
in order to whet the listener’s appetite. Frequently the classical 
masters lead up to a theme in a single line of the most obvious kind 
deliberately holding back the theme until they had reached the safety 
limit of the listener’s patience (cf. the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
violin Concerto). It is an old device and one used also by dramatists, 
who make the herald of important news stumble and stammer in order 
to whet the attention of the audience. 

It is only the second-rate mind which is fearful of being thought 
ordinary. Bach would probably have confessed, in the words of 
Sir Edward Elgar, ‘ I have never tried to be original.’ His ambition 
was not to beget musical Monsters but offspring similar to, though 
far better than, the works of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
He knew, as all great men know, that his genius would assert itself 
when the occasion arose. A really great batsman, tennis player, golfer 
is quite content to play the conventional strokes until the necessity 
arises for something more personal, more daring; then, and not till 
then, he produces what are known as fireworks, strokes which defy all 
convention and delight all beholders. This was the spirit which 
guided the great Masters—they were prepared to bide their time, 
using the conventional methods without fear or shame, being 
confident that in the fulness of time their genius would lead them 
to unimagined heights of beauty and splendour. 


A. E. Brent Sira. 
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VINCENZO BELLINI 
Diep Decemper, 1885 


Tue fuss and fury of yet another centenary is upon us, raining down 
reprints of old and publications of new books about its victim, with 
local unveilings of memorials, single and serial operatic performances 
and, better than all these, new editions of forgotten works such as, 
for instance, the fifteen Cavatinas that Ricordi has just pub- 
lished as ‘ Composizioni da Camera,’ and that give us the 
lyric writer, Bellini, in a nutshell. The measure of Bellini’s 
greatness is still matter of dispute, even # we have progressed 
a little since a hundred years ago, when the polemics and 
appraisals that followed on his early death were chiefly concerned 
with the question whether he or Rossini were the greatest figure. 
From our vantage-ground of a century later we see clearly enough that 
for his period Rossini represents his whole nation, whereas but for the 
impression made on him as a musical student at Naples by Rossini’s 
* Semiramide ’ Bellini would be unthinkable. It is said that Bellini 
knew and liked the composer of the ‘ Serva padrona,’ and that he 
scored the parts of quartets by Haydn and Mozart. But 1825 was too 
late for any musician to be imitating Pergolesi, and of Haydn and 
Mozart, who are not exactly to be classed as pure melodists, there is 
in Bellini’s work certainly no trace. Rossini is a man of his period. 


Musical history, even the history of Italian opera, can be jmagined - 


without Bellini, but it would be very much poorer. 

Even to-day, after a whole century, we have no clear picture of 
his personality. His outward appearance, to begin with: What did 
he look like? Was he that slender youth they talk of with blue eyes 
—a surprising colour in a son of Catania in Sicily, a poky little town 
without the landscapes of Palermo or the historical past of Syracuse— 
of whom a Genoese lady said—‘ fair as corn in the ear, gracious a8 an 
angel, young as the dawn’? Or was he slim and businesslike, as 
some more literal French lithographs show him? The romance of his 
early death has shed a golden ray over his whole life. Such a life must 
needs have room for the most romantic passion of all; accordingly it 
has been hinted with more or less delicacy that that abdominal] trouble, 
which snatched Bellini away at thirty-five, would never have got the 
hold of him it did on a body that had not been weakened by excesses. 
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Fancy is free to range over more than Bellini’s actual love-affairs. 
There were three of them. His youthful leaning towards his fellow 
country woman, Maddalena Fumaroli, came to nothing: she first 
refused this student of bourgeois origin, and then made up to this 
famous composer ; but it was too late; Bellini’s head is by then full of 
other things, and the poor young lady dies. Then there was his grand 
passion for Giuditta Canti, a Genoese. She was a married woman, 
and probably sat as model for the heroic figure of Norma. Lastly, 
he and Maria Malibran were as brother and sister, perhaps a little 
more. 

The first real event in Bellini’s life was when Domenico Barbaja 
heard an opera he had written for the conservatoire, ‘Adelson e 
Salvina,’ and gave him a commission for San Carlo. Barbaja was the 
unscrupulous husband of Isabella Colbran who, from 1822 on, was 
known as Signora Rossini. He owned the theatre at Vienna, San 
Carlo at Naples, and the Scala at Milan—a mighty impressario who 
had every singer of the day, man or woman, at beck and call. 
Bellini’s opera was ‘ Bianca e Fernando’ (1826), and its success 
spurred Barbaja to further commissions. From that day Bellini stood 
or fell by his operas. The failure of ‘ Beatrice di Tenda’ (Venice, 
Teatro Fenice, 1838) caused him to leave Italy. He went to London, 
and the following year to Paris, where he deserted his friend and 
E:brettist, Felice Romani, and wrote ‘ The Puritani’ in collaboration 
with Count Pepoli. He died in an Englishman’s country-house. His 
letters are about business, and touch art only in matters of operatic 
detail. They contain nothing in the way of confessions: he has put 
all his ‘ romance ’ into his tunes. It is significant that Heine, who in 
his ‘ Florentine Nights’ has given the most inspired portrait of a 
musician known to literary history, that of Paganini, did not manage 
to include one of Bellini that was true to life. He turns him into a 
Seladon, the shepherd who is the plaything of fair dames, in spite of, 
or because of, the fact that he murders the French tongue. We notice 
that the first-person of Heine’s essay recognises only gradually behind 
Bellini’s not very sympathetic exterior ‘ a thoroughly noble nature : 
his heart is pure, and has never been contaminated by ugly contacts.’ 

Bellini, dying at thirty-five, did not quite reach Mozart’s span, 
though he exceeded Schubert’s. At the mere mention of these mighty 
names we are immediately aware that the early death of Bellini was 
something quite different from the early death of these great ones. 
For Mozart and Schubert attained ripeness, they finished their career. 
And what a happiness, to become old in art, to say the things you 
have to say more cleanly, to be able to seize upon a subject and 
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idealize it! But in this sense Mozart and Schubert grew as old as 
Haydn or Verdi. Lellini’s early death was a veritable tragedy. He 
left his life incomplete. ‘Though he had written tunes and songs when 
he was twelve, he was not precocious. He was eight whole years at 
the conservatoire under old Zingarelli, but it is not known how much 
he learned there. Verdi's view, at any rate, was that the institution 
had no business to boast of this scholar. * Bellini had special qualities 
that are not in the gift of any conservatoire, and lacked others that 
undoubtedly are ’; and with that he hit the nail on the head. Bellini 
is master of the routine of operatic composition, though he has no 
subtlety of technique, and this mastery shows quite as much in the 
student opera of 1825 as in the * Puritani’ of 1835. Ten or eleven 
operas packed into a bare ten years: and, though we notice some 
development and a greater wealth of resource, there are none of the 
metamorphoses and regenerations that betoken inner growth. 
* Beatrice di Tenda,’ the last but one, is not only not better, but not 
riper than ‘ I Capuletti e Montecchi ’ or ‘ Sennambula.’ 


But Bellini wrote ‘ Norma *; and * Norma ’ is an exceptional work. 
We remember that Wagner called Italian opera * a gay girl,’ thinking 
mainly, no doubt, of Rossini, ‘ cradled in the lap of luxury, the 
amorous, laughter-loving son of Italy.’ But Wagner and his followers 
do not speak in that way of “ Norma.’ It is as if Bellini had with 
this work saved the morals of Italian opera. Wagner, when he gave a 
benefit performance of ‘ Norma’ towards the end of 1837, wrote in 
the Riga Observer an enthusiastic article on it and further, in Paris, 
1840, when he wanted to gain over the singer Lablache, he composed 
a great bass aria with chorus, for him, in the part of Orovist, to insert 
in Bellini’s ‘ Norma,’ text by an Italian refugee. Later on he 
{ expressed himself about this ‘ effective composition’ and about % 

Bellini himself with that perfidy which informs the judgments that are a 
given in ‘ Mein Leben’ of all his contemporaries. But that sort of . 
‘ morality " does not come in question in the opera. ‘ Norma’ is a 
remarkable, a splendid work, but as regards either the propriety or the 
tragedy of its subject neither better nor worse than ‘ Sonnambula,’ 
which perhaps shows Bellini’s genius at its purest. 


One might cut it short and say that Bellini’s operas are singers’ 
operas and all culminate in one effect—the great lyric aria embedded 
in the smoothest and richest tones of chorus and orchestra. They are 
all written for singers whose glorious voices and sound taste are for 
us of to-day a fable—Ginditta Pasta (Amina), Giulia Grisi (Elvira), 
Malibran (Norma), G. B. Rubini, the legendary tenor for whom 
Bellini in the ‘ Puritani ’ could venture a whole fourth above high C, 
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and the equally marvellous baritone, Tamburini, and bass, Lablache. 
In such operas the composer's sole merit consists in giving his singers 
opportunity to display their accomplishments in new, sonorous and 
brilliant melody and fioritura. And that is what Bellini did with the 
utmost naivety and finest taste. But it would be doing him less than 
justice not to say that he did much more than, for instance, discover 
the effect of two voices at the unison, which when * Capuletti e 
Montecchi ’ was given at Florence in 1835 so struck Berlioz that it 
was the only impression of the opera that remained with him. Of this 
kind of monotony, if we like to call it so, Bellini has plenty. We 
cannot say simply that he concerned himself only with opera, and 
* sentimental’ opera at that, for he had begun in his student days 
with opera buffa and shown complete mastery of its spirit. Instead 
of passing all nine of them in review we will take the three that 
within the uniformity of his creative method show the greatest variety. 
These are ‘Sonnambula’ and ‘ Norma’ which were both ready 
within a year, a good proof of his mettle, and ‘ I Puritani,’ that last 
work which it is the fashion to call a swan song. 

‘ Sonnambula ’ is a sentimental idyllic opera: historically it is the 
counterpart of the German Singspiel & la *‘ Schweizerfamilie ' and of 
the French opéra comique, without spoken dialogue of course, a thing 
which does not exist, fortunately, in the pure Italian style. The 
subject is invincibly naive. The heroine, Amina, a Swiss girl of the 
Clauren type, betrothed to a stout youngster, Elvino, walks in her 
sleep without knowing it. The villagers have never heard of that sort 
of physical freak, and take the white figure they often see by moon- 
light for a fearful ghost. Poor Amina enters one night in her sleep 
the bedroom of Count Rodolfo, an aristocratic stranger newly arrived. 
He has allowed the bridegroom to see that he is a little too much 
interested in the bride, and a jealous rival, hostess Lisa, seizes the 
opportunity of laying bare Amina’s infidelity to the bridegroom and 
the whole village. The engagement is off, the lovers are defiant and 
miserable, and Elvino threatens to marry the hostess. Then the 
Count explains Amina’s condition, and she herself from the window 
of a neighbouring mill declares her love for Elvino; the rival, not 
quite a model of purity, is abashed, and all dissolve in tears of 
happiness. Bellini employed again a girl’s abnormal state of mind 
for his motive, as we shall see in ‘I Puritani.’ The age thought that 
highly romantic, and if we Germans want to understand them we 
shall have to call to mind Kitchen von Heilbronn. 


All this is set to music with a disarming simplicity only equalled 
by a wonderful scenic vivacity. What makes this so effective is that 
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the chorus is seldom off the stage or, if so, is as it were in the flies. 
It tells about the ghost in a way at once laughable and impressive ; it 
goes in quest of the Count and gets him to explain the mystery in a 
passage that in spite of its wretched construction is a jewel of graceful- 
ness and comicality. Of course there is a duet, and Amina is 
reconciled to her jealous love in an almost Mozart-ish and quite 
Italian interchange of question and assurance— 


E il prometti?—Il prometto. 

Mai pid dubbi?—Mai pid dubbi. 

Timori mai pit ?—Timori mai pid. 
But there are no straightforward arias. The whole development is 
managed by ensemble in which the characters stand out as well as 
considerations of euphony permit. The Swiss with their cheerful 
six-eights are heavily neapolitanized, but Amina, especially in her 
recitatives, touches the heart; Elvino is resolute, if not quite so 
resolute as Turiddu, and Rodolfo consistently generous and dignified. 
The Bellinian pussiness is inimitable, but one is surprised to find 
an anticipation of the Micaéla-José scene. At the solemn moment of 
his engagement the thought of his mother comes to Elvino’s mind 
and there ensues a smooth sequence of ‘ church ’ harmonies ending 
in Dp major. Stil] more surprising is the way Verdi has noted the 
characterisation of Rodolfo and has taken over the sound of the 
horses hooves almost notatim into the overture of ‘ Forza del 
destino.’ 

* I Puritani,’ or in full ‘ I Puritani e il Cavalieri,’ written for Paris, 

is @ kind of grand opera, although it was performed not at the Opéra 


but at the Théatre italien. For the first time, and for his sins, Bellini 


changed his librettist; the place of the experienced Felice Romani 
was taken by the quite inexperienced Count Gioachino Pepoli. The 
stage action is not only tasteless but, as drama, thoroughly clumsy. 
One can imagine what Verdi would have liad to say of a second act 
from which the tenor is entirely excluded! And suppose he had had 
at his disposal two singers like Tamburini and Lablache, and after 
letting them spread themselves in the first act and giving them in the 
second a duet dragged in by the hair of the head, but not allowed them 
to open their mouths in the third! That Bellini accepted such a 
libretto at all shows his naivety as a composer of opera. The action is 
supposed to take place in Cromwell's time and the scene to be a fort 
near Plymouth. But the historical trimmings are quite immaterial, 
and to that extent ‘I Puritani’ is not grand opera in the sense of 
‘The Huguenots ’ or ‘ La Juive.’ Elvira, daughter of the governor 
of the fort, loves a Cavalier, Lord Arturo, and papa magnanimously 
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smiles on the engagement. But before the pomp of the war-wedding 
begins, the knightly Arthur discovers in the castle his anonymous 
queen, and rescues her in the bride’s apparel from certain death. 
Elvira, deserted at the moment of her brightest hopes, goes mad 
before the eyes of chorus and audience, and is allowed coram publico 
—who manifest great sympathy and horror—to fill the whole of the 
second act with a ‘ gran scena di delirio ’; and in this it is of some 
clinical interest to observe that madness obviously improves the art 
of singing in general and the execution of fioritura in particular 
out of all knowledge. In the third act Arturo, pursued by the 
Puritans, is discovered near the tent in which his deranged bride is 
accommodated. The lovers are made known to one another by the 
singing of a Troubadour song, and Arturo convinces Elvira of his 
undying fidelity, but is captured and led off to death. The shock to 
her feelings clears Elvira’s vision again, and the news of the complete 
overthrow of the Stuart forces is of service in securing Arturo’s pardon, 
though it does not prevent his joining in the triumphant chorus. 

The whole thing is as silly as possible, and nothing more than a 
frame for the exhibition of vocal achievement. Unlike the touching 
situations in ‘ Sonnambula,’ the mad scenes are external, cold, 
brilliant. Elvira’s bridal festivities are in polonaise rhythm. Every 
musical form has added a cubit to its stature, the harmonies are 
richer, the feeling for tone-quality is more intense. The ensemble 
with which Arturo solemnly introduces himself is, though indifferent 
as music, of a transparency to which I can find no parallel. The 
colouring of the military scenes is new—horns, trumpets, drums large 
and small and, for the godly Puritans, bells; and the colours are in 
the melodies as well as in the orchestration. The work is uncertain, 
transitional. Much of it is flat, faded, conventional; much, again, is 
full of noble melody and saturated with music. Bellini was here on 
new paths, and it is all the more tragic that this was his last work. 

* Norma ’ is full-fledged opera in Piccinni’s way, or Spontini’s, even 
if Romani took a brand-new drama of the French poet, Alexander 
Soumet, and turned it into an opera. The heroine is a vestal Medea, 
and the action is transplanted from the antique or early Roman times 
to Gaul, just when the Gauls are thinking of shaking off the Roman 
yoke. Contemporaries regarded it as pure tragedy; to us it is conven- 
tional operatic tragedy and not without its funny moments. Norma, 
daughter of the stern arch-Druid, Oroveso, is priestess of the chaste 
moon-goddess. She has not escaped the fate that appears with 
frequency and ease to overtake vestal virgins—she has yielded 
herself to Pollione, the Roman proconsul, and secretly borne him 
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two children, which argues an extended acquaintance. Norma, in the 
confidence of the goddess, a sign from whom will precipitate the attack 
on the Romans, stands between her lover and her country. The 
emotional situation is further complicated for her by the fact that 
Pollione is in love with a Gallic priestess younger than herself, 
Adalgisa, whom he proposes to carry off to Rome. Norma discovers 
Pollione’s treachery, Adalgisa confesses to her the name of the man 
she loves in a remarkable duet, which on Pollione’s arrival turns into 
a terzett (and finale) and all is ready for the second act and Norma's 
vacillation ; she is first to kill her children, and hand over Adalgisa 
who is to follow Pollione—if Pollione, who has gone mad, had not 
offered himself as a victim in the temple of Irminsul. In a scene 
which works to a splendid climax Norma confesses her crime and 
offers herself to appease the goddess. 

We know that contemporaries recognised at once the weaknesses 
of ‘ Norma.’ Bellini was immediately asked by his friend Florimo 
to reorchestrate it, which he declined to do, Bizet had some thoughts 
of patching up his instrumental fabric, and the inevitable Felix Mottl 
actually did it: indeed, the dress he gave it is far too heavy for 
Bellini’s melody, and, in particular, the ‘ Banda’ on the stage is 
an insufferable piece of overpainting. 

* Norma ’ is the locus classicus for the aria of Italian vocal opera— 
the aria as it begins and as it continues. It is the rocking of the 
orchestral cradle in which the singer’s voice is dandled—with its 
gentle rising fourth, its dotted march-rhythm, its smooth attack and 
release in a piece of fioritura, heightened by legato, borne along on 
the rich volume of other voices or of the chorus, exalted and sustained 
by them—and at the end a prolonged high note and then the cadence. 
Norma sings the best known, the deathless example, of this manner 
of Cavatina, Casta diva, with long flute-ritornelle in whose tones the 
moon ‘ looks deeply down,’ whose melody the voice takes up, extends, 
and poises on a string of light triplets, the broken furm of the chorus 
harmonies. But ‘ Norma’ contains also a splendid example of the 
old heroic aria in Pollione’s recital of his dream, ‘ Meco all’ altar di 
Venere,’ with its modulation from C major to E minor in the first 
eight bars. It shows how one period in art runs inte another 
when we reflect how well Verdi remembered this passage in 
his great duet Amelia-Riccardo. Throughout ‘ Norma,’ in 
the introductions, the great recitatives, the arias and ensembles, 
though mingled no doubt with ghastly conventionalities—and among 
these the war-like choruses of the Gauls—such bits of sheer musicality 
are to be found. Greatest of all is the close, the scene of the sacrifice. 
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It is a crescendo of lyrical power, and its effect is due to the most 
legitimate means, to its being brimful of melody—of music, in fact. 
Bellini was never so over-mastered by music, and that is how it is 
that he masters us. The turns are slight in themselves—the little sob 
at ‘da me fuggire’’ in Norma’s ‘ Qual cor tradisti,’ the seventh at 
* quell’ innocente eta,’ and of course the whole of the ensemble in E 
that closes the opera. No one knows what music is who does not 
come away from Norma filled to overflowing with the last pages of 
this act. 


When in 1854 Franz Liszt, owing to the decision of a visiting artist 
who wanted to see what she could make of the part of Romeo in 
man’s clothes, had to conduct Bellini’s *‘ Montecchi e Capuletti’ in 
Weimar, he wrote a disgruntled article about this * stale production of 
an old-fashioned school ’ ; he said it ‘ owed its being to the coupling of 
Rossini’s legacy with the newly discovered principles of the romantic 
school. It needed an indolent fancy, the slack indifference of an 
agreeable young ‘‘ gentleman,’’ this fair haired, weak, womanish, 
poor-spirited Bellini with the seeds of consumption in him, with his 
elegant laissez-faire, with the melancholy grace of his whole mental 
and bodily outfit, to induce us, for mere entertainment’s sake, to 
make use of Italian opera without ever asking whether it accorded in 
any degree with our demands for dramatic truth, or at any rate 
dramatic probability.’ Liszt was right, unfortunately, even if he was 
at that time a Wagnerite. Well, the anti-Wagnerites have had their 
revenge; there are articles to be read in this 1935 that pit Bellini’s 
ideal against Wagner's. 

Let us give our fealty to the judgment of one who knew his Italian 
opera, and to whom it never occurred to compare ‘ Norma’ and 
‘Tristan ’—old Verdi. On the 2nd May, 1898, he writes to 
Camille Bellaigue, who seemed to him to have been unjust to Bellini 
in one of his feuilletons: ‘ Bellini’s harmony and orchestration is 
poor, it is true . . . but he is rich in feeling, and in a melancholy 
which is all his own. Even in Jess known operas—in ‘‘ Straniera’’ and 
‘* Pirata ’’—there are long, long melodies, such as none before him 
had written. And what truth and power there is in his declamation 
—the duet between Pollione and Norma, for instance! What loftiness 
of idea in the first phrase of the Introduction, and another, just as 
sublime, a few bars later, badly orchestrated, but beautiful, heavenly, 
beyond the reach of any other pen.’ 

And there we will leave it. 


A. Ernstery. 
trans. A. H. F. 8. 
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Probleme seiner Zeit. pp. 94. pl. 2. 
Engelhardt : Grossschénau i.Sa., 1925. 
[A Berlin dissertation.] 

Tartini. Dounias, Minos: Die 
Violinkonzerte Giuseppe Tartinis als 
Ausdruck einer Kiinstlerpersénlichkeit 
und einer Kulturepoche. pp. viii. 307. 
Salesian. Offizin: Munich, 1935. [A 
Berlin dissertation.] 

Violin. Runge-Hecht, Frieda: 
Matthias Klotz und seine Kunst lebt 
weiter. Festschrift zum 250 jahrigen 
Jubilaum des Geigenbaues in Mitten- 
wald. 1685-1935. Herausgegeben von 
der Marktgemeinde Mittenwald. illus. 
pp. 20. Nemayer: Mittenwald, 1935. 
50 pf. 

Tours, Berthold: The Violin. Re- 
vised by W. H. Reed. pp. 66. 
Novello. 1934. 3/-. 

Voice. Allen, Joyce Herman: The 
Technique of Modern Singing. pp. 154. 
Pitman. 1935. 5/-. 

Foster, Roland: Vocal . ‘cess and 
how to achieve it. A pract. al guide 
to modern principles of vocal training, 
with graduated exercises and studies 
for all voices. pp. 64. W. H. Paling 
and Co.: Sydney, 1934. 4/-. 

Goetzinger, Gertrud: Wie singe ich ? 


Drei Radio-Vortrage. pp. 36. Gebr. 
Hug & Co.: Ziirich u. Leipzig, 1935. 
1.20 M. 

Schmitz, Karl: Das Wunder der 
Stimme. Aufbau, Kultur und Pflege 
der Stimme fiir Gesang und Sprache. 

p. 61. Lebensweiser-Verlag: Getten- 

ach, 1935. 2.80M. 

Wagner. Amilicher Fiihver durch 
die Reichswichtige Richard-Wagner- 
Festwoche, Detmold 1935. Herausge- 
geben im Auftrage der Stadt Detmold 
von Otto Daube. illus. pp. 93. 
Schnelle: Detmold, 1935. 2M. 

Merbach, Paul Alfred: Richard 
Wagner. Der deutsche Musiker und 
Mensch. Selbstzeugnisse und Zeit- 
berichte, eingeleitet und biographisch 
gestaltet. (2. Auflage. Mit 11 Bildern.) 
pp. 238. R. Lutz Nachf. O. Schramm : 
Stuttgart, 1935. 2.85M. [Scheinwerfer 
ins Menschliche. Bd. 2.) 

Westernhagen, Curt von: Richard 
Wagners Kampf gegen scelische Fremd- 
herrschaft. pp.127. J. F. Lehmanns 
Verl.: Munich, 1935. 2.80 M. 

Wagner-Régeny. Burgartz, Alfred: 
Rudolf Wagner-Régeny. Bildnis eines 
Schaffenden. . Hesse: 
Berlin, 1935. 30 pf. [Musikalische 
Schriftenreihe der N.S. Kulturge- 
meinde. Heft 10.] 

Wetz. Polack, Hans: Richard Wetz. 
Sein Werk und die geistigen Grund- 
lagen seines Schaffens. pp. viii. 125. 
48. Kistner & Siegel : Leipzig, 1935. 
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Die Lieder von Hugo Wolf. By Dr. Georg Bieri. Verlag Paul Haupt, 
Bern. Swiss Fr. 8. 

Dr. Bieri’s thorough and intensive study of the various technical 
elements of Wolf's style, one of the Berner Verdffentlichungen aur 
Musikforschung, is one of those weighty pieces of scholarship that leave 
the ordinary reader a little stunned and bewildered but delight the 
enthusiast. Dr. Bieri opens with a short but by no means merely 
cursory survey of the development of the solo song, particularly the 
German song, from the fifteenth century through Zumsteeg and 
Schubert to Wagner and the theories expounded in Oper und Drama. 
The main part of the book is divided into two sections, dealing with 
Wolf’s declamation (its subtleties examined exhaustively and classified 
almost entomologically) and with his piano parts—all copiously illus- 
trated with music-type. The result should be invaluable, above all, 
to composition students; but no one interested in the problems of 
mating words with music can afford to ignore Bieri’s work. His 
analysis of Wolf's varying reactions to his different poets is particularly 
good. 

Only one word of warning is necessary. It is useless to look here 
for esthetic criticism, for ‘ judgments.’ Bieri is primarily concerned 
with the physiology of music, not with its esthetics. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 


English Folk-Song and Dance. By Iolo A. Williams. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir John Squire. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. 
The Traditional Dance. By Violet Alford and Rodney Gallop. 

Methuen. (No price marked.) 

Books packed with information are not commonly the pleasantest 
to read. But here are a couple of little books, each with its couple 
of hundred pages crowded with good, hard facts, each very much 
easier a gr up than to set down. That much (and a certain amount 
of ground) they have in common. But broadly they cover different 
tracts of territory. Mr. Williams deals solely with English folk-art— 
his book is the latest addition to the admirable ‘ English Heritage ’ 
Series—and gives a great deal more space to song than to dance, 
particularly to the words, history, and social background of folk-song. 
The authors of The Traditional Dance, though naturally most concerned 
with English dancing, deal also with the folk dances of other parts of 
Europe; but they draw lines not so much between nationalities as 
between generic types of dance—ring dances, courting dances, Morris 
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dances, and so on—existing both at home and abroad. (One of their 
dozen or so interesting photographs shows the hobby-horse (a) in 
Athens (b) at Padstow.) 

Neither book has much to say about music, though Mr. Williams 
does devote a chapter to ‘The Music of Folk-Song.’ As he says: 
‘I am not a musician, but a man of letters, and my interest in folk- 
song is chiefly in its literary side.’ But what he does say is all sensible 
and to the point, and musicians will vouch for the accuracy of his 
observations on genuine folk-singing: * The song is sung with great 
deliberation, rather loudly, with the voice pitched as high as the singer 
can manage—and sometimes just a trifle higher, so that the top notes 
are not always quite dependable. Great insistence is put upon the 
rhythm of the tune, with a tendency to dwell a little on the stresses 
—particularly when they happen to come upon a rather fruity note 
which it is pleasurable to sing.’ 

The Traditional Dance is a little less scholarly, a shade more chatty 
in tone than Mr. Williams’s book but in many respects the two little 
volumes are complementary. The authors of The Traditional Dance 
—who have a disconcerting trick of using the singular nominative— 
‘I myself have danced it '—begin by accepting the derivation of 
‘country dance’ from ‘ counter dance’ which Mr. Williams scoffs 
at as ‘fake etymology.’ But generally their point of view is much 
the same as his. Incidentally, they make a bold but probably sound 
criticism of the ‘ anemic. too-studied movements’ of the modern 
English style of countey dancing. ‘The revival has, without one 
shadow of doubt, inculcated a style probably never seen before, and 
which certainly never belonged to Country dances.’ 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 


John Wilbye in Seinen Madrigalen: Studien zu einem Bilde seiner 
Persénlichkeit.—von Dr. Hugo Henrich. Birenreiter-Verlag, 
Kassel-Wilhelmshohe. 

Very little is known of John Wilbye’s life, of his * loves and friend- 
ships, his traffic with contemporary artists, his thoughts on people and 
on the world ’; the most important guide to his personality is found 
in the two volumes of Madrigals, published in 1598 and 1609. The 
present book is an attempt to arrive at a fairly definite conception of 
Wilbye’s personality through three experiments, three comparisons, 
of which the first at least, between Wilbye and Byrd, is rich in its 
results. Byrd’s ‘ Epistle To the Reader ’ is compared with Wilbye’s 
dedication ‘ to The Most Noble and Vertuous Lady, the Lady Arbella 
Stuart '; his choice of texts with that of Wilbye; and then, in great 
detail, the treatment of subjects congenial to each in turn—Byrd’s 
‘ If in thine heart thou nourish Will,’ with Wilbye’s ‘ All pleasure is 
of this condition,’ and afterwards, a typical Wilbye text, ‘ Oft have 
[ vowed how dearly I did love thee,’ with Byrd talking, for once, of 
unhappy love, in the first person—' Wounded I am and dare not seek 
relief.’ The treatment is energetic, sensitive and scholarly. Wilbye’s 
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melancholy, romanticism, aristocratic attitude and absorption in the 
experience of his texts appear in a hundred picturesque details. The 
relationship, Dr. Henrich thinks, is comparable with that between 
Weber and Beethoven. 

The second chapter, Wilbye and Marenzio, is dramatic but less 
satisfying, because the three English paraphrases of Marenzio’s texts 
limit the range of comparison, and because Wilbye’s settings of the 
three poems are not at all among his representative ones. 

The final chapter, Wilbye in relation to contemporary English 
madrigalists, is exacter, since for the first time settings of identical 
texts are available. Comparisons are drawn between Wilbye and 
Kirbye, Bennet, Farnaby, Weelkes and Dowland, but they become 
too fleeting, the author’s interest and energy appear to flag a little. 
Dr, Henrich’s method is subject to powerful and obvious limitations; 
its choice of composers and texts, however skilful, remains arbitrary. 
His discoveries are picturesque but afford inevitably only a partial 
view of the subject. But that the book is extraordinarily stimulating, 


few who read it will deny. 
W. Gtock. 


The Musical Pilgrim. Sibelius. The Symphonies. By Cecil Gray. 
Oxford. 1s. 6d. net. 


The advantage of this short series of notes lies in its concise form 
and in the fact that it is written by an authority who has become the 
spokesman for Sibelius’s music in this country. It is difficult for one 
who knows the symphonies to decide precisely how much could be 
obtained from these, or indeed any similar, notes by a reader who has 
never heard the music. The general introductory paragraphs to each 
symphony, on the other hand, are plainly of use to the newcomer to 
Sibelius’s music. They show the peculiarly erratic progress made by 
Sibelius from the Tschaikovsky-ish First Symphony on to the Second 
with its new orientation of form, followed by the Third wherein that 
new method of building up a movement is put aside in favour of some- 
thing approximating once more to classical models. Then there comes 
the Fourth, in absolute contrast of form and matter, to be followed 
by the Fifth where the form returns more nearly to that of the Third 
while the matter is as gay and clear as that of the Fourth was 
dark and sombre. To this there succeeds the particularly beautiful 
Sixth with its misleading simplicity of outline and what seems to 
be its deliberate avoidance of the charm of the preceding symphony. 
Finally there is the Seventh in which form is given yet another twist 
and the four movements are welded into one. There seems therefore 
to be no actual crystallisation of formal method, but each symphony 
is a law to itself, conditioned evidently by a reaction from the last, 
though numbers Six and Seven show a certain affinity. Development 
lies however not along those lines but in the direction of conciseness of 
thought which from the First to the Seventh can be felt continually 
hardening until at length a kind of musical shorthand is mastered 
whose superficial simplicity is not its least deceptive constituent. 


Scorr GoppaRD. 
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Das Wesen des Musikalischen Kunstwerks. Eine Einfiihrung in die 
Lehre Heinrich Schenkers von Dr. Oswald Jonas. Saturn-Verlag. 
Wien, 1934. 


The theoretical writings of Heinrich Schenker, to which this book 
is intended as an introduction, are published under the title of ‘ Neue 
musikalische Theorien und Phantasien von einem Kiinstler’ (Stutt- 
gart 1906 and 1922) and consist of treatises, for practical use, on 
harmony and counterpoint. Schenker believes that once the natural 
laws of harmony have been grasped, all exercises in part-writing 
should belong strictly to the study of counterpoint. e devotes 
special attention to the shape of the ‘line’ and judging from this 
introduction, his analyses, though very categorical, are stimulating. 
Dr. Jonas speaks of the capacity (der Raum) of chords in their pro- 
jection into time (auskomponierung) and sets out to discover the main 
props of the melodic line. These may take the form of a descending 
tnajor third (G, F, Ep in the Chopin Nocturne op, 9 in Ep), of a 
descending fourth (the two opening bars of the Chopin Fantaisie), of a 
rising fourth (in the bass at the end of the third and beginning of the 
fourth movement of the Pastoral symphony), and so forth. These 
features are referred to as ‘ auskomponierungsziige.’ The question of 
passing notes and anticipations is gone into with thoroughness, and 
also the question of chord derivations. Finally there is a discussion 
of the merits of the treatises of the eighteenth century. 


E. LOcKSPEISsER. 


A Key to the Art of Music. By Frank Howes. Blackie. 5s. net. 
On to his key-ring the author has slipped four keys opening doors 
through which the reader may enter the domains of Philosophy, 
Technique, Literature, History and Criticism, each a section of the ever- 
expanding country of Music. To do this in the space of 250 pages 
has meant drastic selection and it is evident that the author has been 
at pains to compass his material. The book is not only a review of 
the history of the art but a decided expression of critical judgment to 
which the author has brought keen intelligence and an aware mind. 
He makes no attempt to dissemble his preferences and the reader 
must do him the courtesy of keeping hold on as active a spirit of 
enquiry. This is especially necessary when dealing with the chapter 
on Philosophy, of which the section headed * Meaning * contains some 
of the most concentrated thinking in the book, and again in the section 
entitled ‘ Criticism ’ where some extremely pertinent commentary may 
be found on things of to-day. In the chapters devoted to Literature 
and History facts are skilfully condensed (the sections on Mozart and 
Berlioz need revision, while to the list of works conditioned by the 
War should be added Debussy’s ‘ En blane et noir’ and Ravel's 
‘Tombeau de Couperin '). The pages on Beethoven are among the 
best writing and the most illuminating analysis the book has to offer. 
As a whole the book suffers from one defect. It is not made clear, in 
the manner of its approach to technicalities, to what class of reader, 
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to what grade of musical intelligence it is addressed. At one point 
the author takes for granted a fairly wide knowledge when he simply 
names Schumann's article on the young Brahms and passes on. At 
another point he seems to have in view a beginner for whom a descrip- 
tion of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book must be inserted. This 
dichotomy is unfortunate since neither class of reader will feel suited. 
Yet both will be losers if they fail to stay the course, for it is seldom 
that the very intricate subject of music’s relationship to man’s spiritual 
being is treated as informatively as here. Humour also plays its part 
and an author who can speak of the ‘ Prohibition period when music 
went dry ’ or draw attention to the fact that ‘ it is astounding what 
the public can delude itself into enjoying by means of good food and 
the company of the opposite sex, alcohol and chocolates * deserves well 
of his readers. 
Scott Gopparp. 


Hans Pfitener von Walter Abendroth. Verlag Albert Langen-Georg 
Miller, Munchen. 1935. 


* The name of Hans Pfitzner ’ runs the notice on the jacket, ‘ shines 
out in the musical life of contemporary Germany as the epitome of 
German art and German assertiveness.’ It was he, the notice 
continues, who * symbolised the call to struggle for the preservation of 
German virtue and power.’ This fairly represents the tone of the 
book. It is mainly a biography dealing in great detail with Pfitzner’s 
ideals, his personality, his political views and his position as a com- 
poser in the new Germany. This is likened to the position in politics 
of Hitler. Some space is devoted to Pfitzner’s music, but here the 
concern is chiefly to refute adverse criticisms of others. As the author 
says, this chapter is ‘ eine Art Antikritik womit der kiimpferischen 
Haltung dieses Buches am meisten und am besten entsprochen wird.’ 
However, in the course of a book of 518 pages the fighting spirit is 
not always at top pitch, and at such moments we are afforded glimpses 
of the inner nature of Pfitzner’s esthetic—which is so sentimental that 
it is pitiful. 

Pfitzner’s music has met with great opposition. Once at a perform- 
ance of his opera, Palestrina, a German suggested leaving, with the 
remark: ‘ Ist das nicht z1 affreusement boche?’ That, we may take 
it, is an example of the attitude of mind deplored in the quotation 
that stands at the head of the book: 


‘Ich kenne meine Deutschen und weiss, dass ihnen deutsches 
Wesen, wo es in seiner Tiefe sich dussert, im Anfang seines 
Erscheinens ganz fremd, ja sogar verhasst ist.’ 

(Hans Thoma an Frau Elsa Reger.) 


That may seem a curious quotation for a book such as this. It 
might be more appropriate in another study of Pfitzner—a study in 
which his fierce antagonism to all foreign, and especially Jewish, 
elements in German music is taken to denote a doubt as to the virility 
of what is truly German. In 1903 Romain Rolland, replying to an 
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‘ Enquéte sur l'influence allemande ’ instituted by the Mercure de 
France, wrote: ‘ There is no danger, for a people as vigorous and as 
individual as ourselves, in deriving benefit from any foreign influence. 
Our personality is too strong and too well-formed to fear submersion.’ 
At the other extreme, Pfitzner’s militant opposition to everything 
non-German leads us to one conclusion. One would have thought 
that German musical traditions were strong enough to withstand any 
incursion from without. Apparently they are not. 
E. Lockspgiser. 


La Musique frangaise du Moyen dge a la Révolution. Catalogue rédigé 
par Amédée Gastoué, l’'abbé V. Leroquais, André Pirano, Henry 
Expert, Henry Pruniéres, et publié par Emile Dacier, (Edition 
des Bibliothéques Nationales de France.) pp. 189. 


This handsomely produced volume is a permanent record of the 
exhibition of French music which a group of savants have collaborated 
m organising under the auspices of the Bibliothéque Nationale. It is, 
however, far more than a catalogue; for the book provides a continuous 
record of musical] history, grouped under centuries, and each century 
has a short introduction by one of the collaborating experts. There 
are admirable illustrations, among which one may notice specially 
(p. 56) the charming illustrated manuscript from Cambrai dated 1542, 
of a danse champétre with its line of dancers jigging about between 
the staves, and (p. 104) the watercolour of Lully’s tomb in Notre-Dame 
des Victoires. 

The illustrations, the half-dozen short introductory prefaces to the 
periods, and the interpolated notes to the more important groups of 
exhibits, in themselves constitute a skeleton history of French music, 
more attractively produced than most text-books. In spite of these 
refinements, the book is useful as a practical catalogue; but it deserves 
a permanent place on the shelf as an elegant and scholarly production. 

M. R. B. 


Die geistlichen Musikhandschriften der Universitats-Bibliothek Jena. 
fon Karl Erich Roediger. Frommannsche Buchhandlung. 
Walter Biedermann, Jena. 2 vols. (Part 3 of Claves Jenenses, 
Veréffentlichungen der Universitiits-Bibliothek Jena.) 


This catalogue of the manuscripts of sacred music in the University 
library of Jena has been compiled in the most erudite manner. The 
manuscripts are nineteen choir books of the early part of the sixteenth 
century containing works by Antonius de Févin, Loyset Compére, 
Josquin des Prés and other composers of what is here called the third 
Burgundian-Netherlands school. Examples of each page of these 
books have been copied out and reproduced in facsimile, constituting 
& handsome volume apart. Miniatures embellishing the text are 
reproduced, one of which is of St. George and Henry VIII. The 
history leading up to the period is recounted from a social, as well as 
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from a musical, point of view, and in great detail. Here are the main 
subjects investigated : 
The life of Pierre Alamire and his political relations with 
Henry VIII and the Hapsburgs. 
The music of Burgundy and the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
century. 
The innovations of Josquin des Prés. 
The songs and people of the Italian Quattrocento. 
Heinrich Isaac and Adam Rener. 
Luther and the Reformation. 


A complete bibliography is given for each of these subjects as well 
as for a number of related subjects, among which are: 
The History of the late Burgundian courts. 
Canon. 
The Cantus firmus and the Chanson. 
Sacred music in the electorates of Saxony. 


There is also a general bibliography for Art and Liturgy in the 
Middle ages and several indexes. As a work of reference it is 
invaluable. 

E. Lockspeiser. 


The Ozford History of Music. Vol. VII. Symphony and Drama. 
(1850-1900.) By H.C. Colles. Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d. 
net. 


Few statesmen have had thrust upon them a more difficult inherit- 
ance than that of the author of the seventh volume of the Oxford 
History. It is Mr. Colles’ achievement that his successor, apart from 
the peculiar difficulties of his own problem, has been bequeathed an 
almost unclouded task. With the fewest exceptions, criticisms of 
omission, or inadequacy of treatment, such as that of the Verdi operas 
(which the author admits he has been tempted to re-estimate) or of 
concertos (which are not touched upon by Mr. Colles since that would 
have involved inevitably a complete contradiction of the curious 
hierarchy of excellence proclaimed in the sixth volume) arise from the 
general scheme, and from the double problem of chronology and style, 
movement and period. 


The seventh volume is dominated by Brahms. There is an implicit 
bias in the devotion of as many pages to Brahms’s songs as to Wagner's 
music-dramas. Occasionally there is a hint of special pleading, as in 
the reason for Brahms not following up the A minor quartet, which 
will seem to some musicians as much a criticism of the composer as 
the author’s own, that ‘ his appetite for adventure was never large.’ 
Yet other circumstances than Mr. Colles’ innermost sympathy with 
Brahms—in his earlier book on the composer (1908) he is much 
attracted to the ‘ rich diatonic tunes * and ‘ broad and dignified and 
particularly wholesome ’ qualities of the music—explain his preoccu- 
pation. For Brahms was deeply occupied with five distinct branches 
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of music, and must be discussed in each new phase as it appears; 
and his music is very well suited to analysis. 

The concentrated and beautifully organised chapter on the Brahms 
symphonies is very fine indeed; so is that on the orchestra, with 
Richard Strauss developing Berlioz’s technique of ‘ stippling with 
the instruments ’ around representative themes, and Mahler, the 
orchestral ‘ producer’; and on Wagner, his beginning with the idea 
of music fertilised by poetic drama and arriving at poetic drama 
created through music. The level, unimpassioned tone and dignified, 
simple exposition is characteristic of the whole book, which is not 
easily led into very individual statements or theories which might 
appear debatable in a decade or two. 

ts value is perhaps partly in this. Prejudices there are, and are 
bound to be. Bruckner is somewhat harshly dealt with, while 
Tschaikowsky, with his ‘ trombones dropping their glutinous tears ’ 
and his * displays of dolorous pedal] points ’ is soon passed over for 
patient examinations of Glazounov, Alfred Bruneau, Ernest Reyer and 
other polite and unexplosive talents. A policy towards minor com- 
posers of justice tempered with kindness—so that for instance the 
transformation of themes, which in Berlioz’s ‘ Witches Sabbath ’ is 
described, early on, as requiring no great imaginative faculty is praised 
in Fauré’s C Minor Quartet as a stroke of ingenuity—rather enhances 
the effect of the book, and encourages completeness. Of the integrity 
and scholarship and sound criticism which inform the whole, no one 


will need any assurance. 


P. Friedlander, Die Melodie Zu Pindars Erstem Pythischen Gedicht. 
Pp. 54. (Leipzig, 1934.) 
The disabling handicap that hinders the study of Greek music is 
the absence of musical material, particularly material of the classical 
period. There is a mutilated fragment of Euripides, perhaps also a 


scrap from a lost tragedy; but the first substantial remnant belongs to - 


Hellenistic times. What then would we not give to be able to believe 
that the melody printed by Athanasius Kircher in his Musurgia 
Universalis (1650) was really the work of Pindar. Yet most scholars 
have refused to admit its authenticity. Now Mr. Friedlander reopens 
the question. 

Not all his advocacy can make the external evidence anything but 
shaky. The M.S. from which Kircher said he took the melody has 
never been found. The Pindaric text he prints is that of an early 
edition (containing an emendation), and his melody ends with a page 
of that edition (which is not the end of a sentence). His reputation for 
honesty is not spotless. Everything then depends for Mr. Friedliinder 
on his detailed examination of the melody itself: he can only prove his 
case by showing beyond doubt that Kircher could not have forged it. 
In the reviewer’s opinion he has not quite succeeded, though many 
of his arguments are ingenious. Unfortunately it is impossible in a 
brief review and without facsimile to criticise them adequately. In 
brief his position is this. The melody shows design, and design 
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related to the Pindaric text, which Kircher probably barely understood 
(for instance, the melody has a downward tendency, and, when this 
is contradicted, there is a motive for it in the sense of the words); 
the melody has a relation to Pindar’s metric, whereas Kircher in 
transcribing it treats the quantities quite arbitrarily; the melody pays 
some attention to the pitch-accent of the words, which Kircher would 
have disregarded. All these points are in fact debatable, and it was 
necessary in the circumstances for Mr. Friedlander to establish them 
absolutely beyond question. But undoubtedly we have not yet heard 
the last word on the subject either from Mr. Friedlander or from others. 


R. P. Wixnineton INGRAM. 


Music in the Modern School. By Thomas R. Mayne, Dent. 5s. 


The useful part of this manual for the teaching of music in schools 
is the section dealing with certain problems of class-singing. Should 
one conduct at the piano or away from it? Is tonic sol-fa preferable 
to staff-notation? Can part-singing be undertaken? There seem to 
be some good practical hints here and it is a pity the author was not 
limited to relating his experiences in this field. For the reader has 
to wade through an introduction six chapters long on music in educa- 
tion, dealing with matter elucidated a hundred times before, and much 
more concisely. In the course of this lengthy disquisition Dr. Mayne 
raintains that for ‘ the hard-working student ’ the organ is preferable 
to the piano, for ‘ in addition to mental relief, he also gains a certain 
amount of physical exercise, so that he returns refreshed to his studies- 
in-chief.’ (That had better not get into the hands of some malicious 
cartoonist.) The remaining four chapters are concerned with musical 
appreciation, for which some * provision (sic) should be made,’ wireless 
lessons (quel horreur!) and various other musical activities enumerated 
in a pamphlet (No. 95) issued by the Board of Education. 

E. 


André Grétry, par Justin Sauvenier. Les Editions de Belgique, 
Brussels. 15 frs. Pp. 158. 


The late Monsieur Justin Sauvenier, the Belgian critic, journalist 
and poet, has been refreshingly frank in the preface to his life of his 
fellow-Liégeois, Grétry. He is not concerned with the composer, but 
with the picturesque man ‘ dont l'histoire vraie fut un roman de 
gloire, d’aventures et de douleur...’ In short, he has written a 


romantic biography of the type which has been fashionable since 
Maurois wrote ‘ Ariel.’ And Monsieur Sauvenier’s journalistic training 
enabled him to write a very readable and pleasant story of a Belgian 
Ariel, a type not usually associated with the solid virtues of the Low 
Countries. 

There are special advantages in this type of biography for the study 
of Grétry. His unwillingness to work at the groundwork of harmony 
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can be dramatised into a conflict between the brilliant youth 
and the surly pedant; his dazzling popular success can be the crown 
of his career, and (since all things end with death) the gradual disap- 
pearance of his works from the repertory, even the most famous airs, 
such as ‘ OU peut-on étre mieux qu’au sein de sa famille ’ or ‘ Vive 
Henri Quatre,’ need not cast a foreboding shadow upon the man. 

To M. Sauvenier the striking fact is not Grétry’s astonishing 
command over melody in spite of his deficient technique—the power 
to write perfect opéra-comique with so poor a command over orchestral 
technique that ‘a coach and four could be driven between the bass 
and the first fiddle ’: it was that a poor and obscure Liégeois should 
become the favourite of Paris. The author narrates his hero's exploits 
with an almost paternal affection. He closes the story of one episode 
with: ‘ Est-il fin, notre André! " The early years undoubtedly make 
a pleasant narrative, as of a young and handsome Des Grieux with 
a succession of (faithful) Manons, in Rome, Geneva and Paris. 
Where M. Sauvenier’s book is weak is not so much in its Ariel-like 
portrait of the young Grétry, as in its failure to portray the middle- 
aged, spoilt Parisian favourite, with his fatuous and pretentious 
treatises on harmony and musical philosophy. The failures among 
his works are described in a chapter entitled ‘ Les coups du Destin '— 
which shows clearly enough that the author has allied himself with 
his hero against the world, and has not attempted an objective 
analysis of his illustrious fellow-townsman. 

A short biographical memoir of the late author is appended by 
Monsieur Désiré Denuit, a very sincere tribute of friendship and 


esteem. 
M. R. B. 


Die mehrstimmige Spielmusik das 17. Jahrhunderts in Nord—und 
Mittel Europa. By E. H. Meyer. Kassel, Birenleiter-Verlag. 
1934. 

The history of seventeenth century instrumental music, a fascinating 
study, is, in spite of a few exceptions, virgin soil; complete knowledge, 
and the grasp that comes of that, are not common; they are found 
in Ernst Hermann Meyer, who has mastered in both senses the 
musical literature of Germany, France, England and the Netherlands 
—between them the counterpoise of Italy. He has not touched the 
dance music of that period, even where it was closely bound up with 
pure instrumental music in Germany early in the century, nor the 
virtuoso music—the duets for gambas in Puritan England, or the 
descriptive solo sonatas of Schmelzer and others in Germany. 

His real subject can only be described negatively as that which 
does not need a basso continuo, and which is not, like the Italian 
solo and trio sonatas, for public performance. It is a pendant to 
that of the 16th century with its quieter tone and its polyphonic 
leanings. The advent of concert-giving sounded its knell, and death 
took place at the end of the century; its real life was lived in the 
consort and the musical college of the northern countries. 


An important chapter treats of England, which is ‘ more instru- 
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mentally-minded than Italy.'| Meyer pursues the fortunes of the ‘ In 
nomine ’ and the motet-like Fancy, their themes, their tone-quality, 
their structure in the hands of Gibbons, W. Lawes and Jenkins, down 
to Purcell; and I do not think that for long years anything so im- 
portant or exhaustive has been written on the subject. 

After the Netherlands have been quickly despatched, for lack of 
material, the weight is next thrown on Germany. The production of 
music revived there after the Thirty Years’ War, but in the absence 
of tradition its forms were experimental, and it yielded eventually to 
purer forms like the Italian concert-music and Lully’s overture. One 
might perhaps comment that more might have been made of 
Frescobaldi’s Canzona and J. Rosenmiiller’s Italian proclivities. 
A bibliography is appended that may claim to be complete as far as 
that is in any way possible, and this alone makes the book indispens- 
able for those whose subject this is. It cannot, by the by, appear in 
Germany where the unfortunate bookseller has to ask the author what 
his nationality is. 

A. EINSTEIN. 
trans. A. H. F. 8. 


Mario Rinaldi. ‘ L’Opera in Musica.’ ‘ Novissima ’; Rome, L.15. 


Sane judgments and a wide knowledge of opera problems give this 
study its value. It begins with a survey of the earliest known 
examples of dramatic music and ends with a closely reasoned discussion 
of possible developments and improvements in the opera of the future. 
No exception can be taken to the author’s conclusions. He is 
undoubtedly right in asserting that the question of the opera chorus 
must be considered from a new point of view and that the mere 
omission of the chorus avoids and does not solve the problem. He 
points to the choruses of Pizzetti’s ‘ Debora e Jaele ’ as the pattern 
composers must follow, and the illustration fits the argument 
admirably. Composers ought to take the lesson to heart. Whether 
they will or not, is, however, another matter. The worth of a work 
of art depends ultimately on the genius of its composer and genius 
is unfathomable both in its weakness and in its strength. 

F. B. 


Handbuch fir Klaviertriospieler. Wegweiser durch die Trios fir 
Klavier, Violine und Violoncell. Von Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Altmann. 
Verlag fir musikalische Kultur und Wissenschaft, Wolfenbittel. 
1934. Pp. 237. 

This is just the kind of book that is wanted by amateur and pro- 
fessional trios in need of some indication of the available repertory. 
Works for piano, violin and ‘cello are here considered from the first 
examples (Rosenmiiller and Buxtehude) to the present day. There 
is no high-falutin’ theorising in these short accounts but a straight- 
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forward description of what is likely to appeal. The composers are 
treated chronologically and two careful indexes provide the reader with 
the landmarks he wants. 

Not all the works for this old-time combination of instruments are 
mentioned. From the author’s Kammermusikkatalog a choice has 
been made in which the German composers number over a hundred, 
the French thirty-three and the Russians fifteen. Against this the 
English are represented by four only—Bridge, Ireland, Onslow 
(1784-1852) and Scott. One would have thought the two trios by 
Tovey would have called for a notice, not to speak of the trios of 
Parry and Stanford which are certainly as worthy of mention as a 
trio by Chaminade. One other point: the composition teacher of 
Gabriel Pierné was not César Franck but Massenet. 

E. Lockspgiser. 


Johann Sebastians Sohn. By Karl Stabenow. Gustav Schloessmann, 
Leipzig. 

Wilhelm Friedemann Bach has already figured as the hero of one 
piece of fiction, Brachvogel’s well-known novel. Herr Stabenow, who, 
certainly has the advantage of following in the trail of such a careful 
student of W. F. Bach as Martin Falck, writes (as his publisher 
says) ‘in a national, Christian spirit’ and probably does Wilhelm 
Friedemann no more than justice by whitewashing his slightly soiled 
reputation. But as a piece of literature, this naively picturesque, 
semi-fictional narrative is not to be compared with Brachvogel’s work. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 


Opernfiihrer. By Ferdinand von Strantz. Revised and enlarged by 
Walter Abendroth. Weichert, Berlin. RM, 3.50. 

Strantz’s Opernfiihrer has been familiar to all German opera-goers 
for nearly thirty years. It is a standard work, well produced, giving 
in concise form brief biographies of the composers, lists of dramatis 
personae, and admirably clear act-by-act accounts of more than four 
hundred operas. The interest of this new edition lies solely in Walter 
Abendroth’s additions and omissions. The works of Hindemith, 
Schénberg, Berg, Kurt Weill, Krenek, Schreker, and Korngold are left 
out. Siegfried Wagner is represented by no less than six works. 


Comment is hardly necessary. 
ERALD ABRAHAM. 
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Sovetskaya Muzika. Moscow. May. 


L. Kulakovsky: The Synthetic Nature of Mass Song. K. A. 
Kuznetsov: Contemporary Symphonism in the West. Gladkovsky, 
Shostakovich, Kabalevsky, Shebalin, Braudo and others: Soviet 
Symphoniem (symposium). M. Drusky: V. Zhelobinsky and his Opera 
‘The Name Day.’ Romain Rolland: Concerning Stravinsky. 
Schumann: Critical Essays on Chopin. 

In this hitherto unpublished page from his diary Romain Rolland 
records & 7 interesting conversation with Stravinsky in the early 
days of the War, partly on politics, German outrages in Belgium, and 
modern culture, but also concerned with music and esthetics in 
general. Stravinsky dismisses Wagner's dreamed-of union of the arts 
as ‘ unrealisable.’ As for himself, colours inspire him to compose, 
but the music that results has no connection with the colours. ‘ He 
amuses himself with sudden musical transitions from one form to 
another, completely contrasted and unexpected. He writes every day, 
whether inspiration comes or not. Nothing can compare with the 
joy of the first conception, when the still palpitating idea separates 
itself from your own being. ‘* That is an almost sadistic delight,"’ 
he says. When the idea begins to find expression on paper, the joy 
is less. And when the work is ready, it no longer exists for its 
author. . . . He has no love for most of the outstanding masters, 
either J. 8. Bach or Beethoven.’ But he confessed to a delight in 
Mozart and a fondness for Weber. Of his fellow-countrymen he 
preferred Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

June. 

I. Rizhkin: The Problems of Soviet Symphonism. Sollertinsky, 
Khubov, Ogolevets and Litinsky: Soviet Symphonism (symposium). 
B. Steinpress: Mozart's Instrumental Compositions. A. Golden- 
weiser: A Note on Scriabin. 

Rizhkin’s essay is a clear, level-headed survey of this ‘ problem 
of Soviet symphonism,’ so endlessly fascinating to certain circles in 
Russia, so boring to everyone else. Incidentally, the most distinguished 
practitioner of ‘ symphonism ’ in Soviet Russia, Dmitry Shostakovich, 
exploded a bomb of commonsense in his contribution to the discussion 
(May), dismissing the ‘ problem ’ as of no practical interest: ‘ We keep 
saying that our symphonies ought to be disturbing, to tell of heroic 
actions, to brand with dishonour those who shilly-shally, and so on. 
But as yet I have heard hardly anyone say that our Soviet symphonies 
ought to give pleasure. And yet—that is the serious problem and 
there is no way of avoiding it.’ 


GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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La Revue Musicale. Paris. June. 


Henry Pruniéres: Adieu 4 Paul Dukas. K. Skolinowski: Karel 
Seymanowski et les ‘ Harnasie.’ Paul Collaer: Le sens de la 
musique. André Suarés: Pensées sur la musique. The shadow of 
Paul Dukas’s death hangs over this number and is the occasion of a 
commemorative article by the Editor. Paul Collaer’s article is one of 
those pieces of writing roundabout music that seem to have no distinct 
aim but yet succeed in opening up a number of useful side-issues. 
Suarés on the St. Matthew Passion does the same sort of thing but 
even more vaguely. Of the two the former has the musical knowledge, 
the latter the abilities of the verbal spell-binder. The informative 
article on Szymanowski gives the latest news of his compositions with 
special reference to the ballet ‘ Harnasie.’ 

July-August. 

André Suarés: Mozart et le * Dramma giocoso.’ Charles Oulmont: 
Un Dupare inconnu. Gabriel Marcel: Musique et epiri(ualité. Emil 
Ludwig: La croiz sonore. Marcel Oban: Nicolas Obouhow. Emile 
Haraszti: Jean-Benjamin Laborde. The * Dramma giocoso ’ is ‘ Don 
Giovanni.’ It is the work of Dupare as a painter that is described 
by Charles Oulmont. He is the author of a recent volume on ‘ la 
pléiade franckiste ’ which contains hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence from Chausson, Duparc, D’Indy, Debussy and others, and is the 
basis of Gabriel Marcel’s article. Nicolas Obouhow, a Russian, is the 
inventor of a radio-active instrument (one imagines the technique of 
performance to be something like that of the Theremin instrument). 
The articles by Emil Ludwig and Marcel Orban deal with two aspects 
of the subject, the first a description of the milieu in which the com- 
poser lives and works, the second a slightly more technical analysis 
of the instrument and of Nobouhow’s music. Laborde besides being 
Governor of the Louvre under Louis XV, first valet de chambre and 
eventually fermier-général under Louis XVI (this cost him his head 
in the Revolution) interested himself in literature, history, geography, 
chemistry, botany, arithmetic, cartography, drawing, painting and 
music. He wrote on the Troubadours, he took part in * complicated ~ 
discussion on acoustics.’ He also wrote thirty operas and we are 
assured that his other works would fill ‘a small library.” That so 
much could exist within the bounds of one cranium is sufficiently 
extraordinary to make one wonder why nothing is left of all that 
manifold activity. It is amusing to come across Laborde in this well 
written article and quite understandable that the writer has been 
studying his vast subject for the last thirty years. 


Revue de musicologie. Paris. May. 

A Machabey: Etudes de musicologie pré-médiévale. Renée 
Viollier: Un opéra-ballet au XVIIIe siécle. A. Gastoué: Gossec et 
Gluck & l’Opéra de Paris. Emile Haraszti: Jean Benjamin Laborde. 
The indefatigable Laborde, not content with the music of his own 
country, wrote an ‘ Essai sur la musique ancienne et moderne.’ The 
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chapter on Hungarian Music is discussed in the article by Emile 
Haraszti. The final ballet of Gluck’s ‘ Iphigénie en Tauride ’ entitled 
‘les Seythes enchainés’ was written by Gossec. The matter is 
reviewed in the article above. The opera-ballet described by R. 
Viollier is the ‘ Festes ou le triomphe de Thalie’ by Jean-Joseph 
Mouret. The ballet was performed in 1714 in Paris. The opening 
section of the Study of pre-medieval Musicology deals with Latin 
music of the period of Quintilian and with his ideas on the educational 
and social value of music in general and voice production (for purposes 
of oratory) in particular as found in the Institutiones. 


Caecilia en De Muziek. Amsterdam, July. 

Jan Goverts: Het vraagstuk der vertolking bij Bruckner. M. 
Prick: Musikale humor. Wouter Hutschenruyter: Emanuel Schi- 
kaneder. Eduard Reeser-Lou van Strien: Balangrijke uitvoeringen. 
The Bruckner cult is as strong in Holland as it is in America and 
Austria. This number contains, besides the articles noted above, a 
section devoted to the activities of the Dutch Bruckner Society. Jan 
Goverts's article deals with problems of tempi and quality of perform- 
ance in general. The article on Schikanec*r, by a writer who was 
among Holland's best critics and musicologists, gives in a short space 
a reasonably full description of Schikaneder’s life and work. 


Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft. Leipzig. May. 

Heinrich Sowa: Teztvariationen zur Musica Enchiriadis. Karl Nef: 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Passion in Italien. Edwin Kroll: Louis 
Kohler. The first two articles are of a highly technical nature, the 
former dealing with the tenth century M.S., now no longer ascribed 
to Hucbald. The variorum arise as between a MS. now in Paris and 
the edition published by Gerbertus in De cantu et musica sacra. The 
second article is part of the study of the Passion-settings left unfinished 
at Dr. Nef’s death recently. 

June-July. 

Hans Engel: Marenzios Madrigale. Walther Vetter: Musikalische 
Sinndeutung des antiken Nomos. In the first article the harmonic 
structure of Marenzio’s madrigal writing is examined at great length 
and with a full complement of illustrations. The writer of the second 
article reviews with the utmost thoroughness the chief authorities on 
Greek Music with a view to determining in the first place the actual 
character of the Nomos, and secondly what musical significance may 
justifiably be deduced from the existing evidence which seems to be 
inextricably contradictory. 


Musik und Kirche. Cassel. July-August. 
H. Rehm: Gesellige Feiern in unseren Kirchenchéren. W. Lipp- 
hardt: Die Bedeutung der Kiedricher Choraltradition fir die Kirchen- 
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musik der Gegenwart. L. Hein: Chorsdtze zu den ‘ Liedern fiir das 
Jahr der Kirche.’ M. Ruetz. Die Blokflite in der Kirchenmusik 
J. 8. Bachs. The last named article on the Blockfléte (an early 
form of Recorder) as used by Bach provides a mass of interesting and 
useful material and gives an analytical list of the cantatas in which 
the instrument is used. 


Schweizerische Musikzeitung und Sangerblatt. Zirich. September, 
1934. 


This number contains a commemorative article on the murdered 
German critic and musicologist Willi Schmid. 


Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters. Leipzig. 1934. 
A list of articles and books from all countries published during 1984. 


Zeitechrift fiir Musik. Regensburg. August. 

Horst Biittmer: Das Reichs-Bach-Fest zu Leipzig. Aus der 
* Bach-Austellung’ zu Leipzig. August Pohl: Ausklang sum 
Reichs-Bach-Fest zu Leipzig. Fritz Miller: Hat Bach in seinen 
Kirchenmusiken das Cembalo verwendet? Hans Joachim Moser: 
Bach und Wagner. Waither Wolf: Bachs Leipziger Wohnungen. 
Otto Riemer: Der monddne Kantaten-dichter. Hans Joachim Zingel: 
Zur Besetzung des Continuo in alter Musik. This Bach number 
assembles a number of articles, the first three dealing with 
* actualities ' and the rest with matter of more permanent interest. 
The question of Bach's use of a cembalo in the performance of his 
church cantatas is decided in the affirmative. 


Scort Gopparp. 
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The following abbreviations have been used: [Ch] Chester, ie Hawkes, 
[Cu] Curwen, [0] Oxford, [W] Joseph Williams [Cr] Cramer, Novello. 


Miniature scores. 


Bantock, Granville. In a Chinese Mirror. Four short movements 
of picture music for string quartet, requiring expert players. [Ch] 


Biggs, Ronald. Summer Landscape. A single movement for 
string quartet. It pictures a mood. There is a con moto contrasting 
section, though the contrast is imponderable, which is probably all it 
was meant to be. The piece is evidently to be accepted as one-way 
music, its construction slight, its style uniform. It makes very 
pleasant hearing. [Cu] 


Britten, Benjamin. Sinfonietta. The scoring is for single wood 
wind and horn, two violins, viola, ‘cello and double bass. There are 
three movements. The first is bold in outline and is cast in an ener- 
getic tempo. The second is laid out as a short set of variations on 
two contrasted figures. The final movement is a persistent Tarantella. 
The writing is full of interest and the intellect is pleasantly engaged 
while listening. How far any warmer feeling of participation would 
come into play is less immediately apparent. The skill of the 
workmanship is evident and the freshness of outlook also. [H] 


Britten, Benjamin. Phantasy. A single-movement of moderate 
length for oboe and string trio. Here too, enjoyment of the work is 
via the intellect. One does not say: What a fortunate creature to 
have had the creative instinct to choose such fine material to work on. 
What one does say is: What a clever craftsman to engage the hearer’s 
attention through a whole movement by his skill in working on a few 
dry chips of material. And there the matter must be left. [H] 


Milhaud, Darius. Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra. In this 
work the material is not so much as florid and excessive. There 
are three movements, two quick, flanking a Barcarolle which probably 
is the best of them. The tune in the last movement (at 55) where 
the right hand spatters about among consecutive fifths while the left 
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follows it with bare sevenths, is a fair example of the kind of thought 
employed. The orchestration looks great fun on paper. (Paris: R. 
Deiss] 


Vaughan Williams, R. Job. A masque for dancing. A miniature 
(for good eyes only) of the full score which reached us some time 
ago. The work needs no introduction to readers of these notes and the 
present writer is sufficiently moved by it to feel that commendation 


would be an impertinence. 


Organ 


Buxtehude. Prelude and fugue in G minor. Prelude and fugue in 
E minor. The edition is that of Dr. Henry G. Ley. Each is a 
splendid piece of work. The E minor has at least two cadences in 
the first Prelude and Fugue which it is worth playing the work only 
in order to come across. The Fugue is in three distinct sections, 
each having its own admirably drawn and controlled character. The 
G minor starts with a swirling Prelude on the manuals, the pedals 
coming in later with a scrap of tune repeated six times, the whole 
extremely effective. The Fugue is in two sections separated by an 
ambling passage for manuals which suddenly changes into a virtuoso 
pedal passage. One is indeed glad to have these works in a clear 


modern edition. [0] 


Chamberlain, Ronald. Sonata in B minor. This is good, straight- 
forward writing, well laid out for the instrument, with some effective 
passage work that should interest players. Woe betide whoever begins 
the Andante more con moto than his feet will allow when they come 
to that rather pianistic (but still feasible) figure in the third bar. (W] 


Organ tranacriptions and arrangements. 


Arne. A Maggot. A pleasant little thing, too gay for the church 
too delicate for the concert hall, but suited to a chamber organ. [Cr] 


Bach. Contrapunctus 4, 5 and 9 from the Art of Fugue. They go 
well on the organ and there seems no defensible reason why they should 
not be heard there. Contrapunctus 9 should sound wonderfully 
thrilling though ‘ Allegro vivace’ is surely drawing the bow at a 
venture. Few would hit the mark at that rate, and a hit or miss 
performance would be horrible. The transcriptions are by Vernon 


Butcher. [0] 


Bach. Twelve transcriptions from the vocal works. These have 
been made by Dr. Harvey Grace of Chichester. They bring to notice 
a number of good things that even in these enthusiastic days are liable 
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to lie forgotten. It is inevitable that those who have heard certain 
of these movements in their original state with a voice or voices 
will feel the difference now. But they can still return to the originals. 
Or they can add the voice = as they play or listen. The editor 
would agree here, for he had printed the words over the pedal part 
of ‘ Ein’ feste Burg ’ as though he could not resist giving the design 
its full significance. [0] 


Choral worke 


Dyson, George. Nebuchadnezzar. The words are from the book 
of Daniel, the setting is for tenor and bass solo, chorus and orchestra. 
The story is dramatic, the music mirrors it by turns from two angles— 
in detail and in perspective. The work was written for Worcester. [N] 


Harris, W. H. Michael Angelo's Confession of Faith. Also written 
for Worcester. The title is almost too imposing with its great name 
and the two immense nouns that follow. Neither Wordsworth's 
lines nor this adaptation of them reach such heights. The music 
comes within sight of them at the end, and the indeterminate Holstian 
chord progression at the beginning give admirably the sense of the 
words ‘ exile ’ and ‘ homeless’ with which the poem starts. The 
writing throughout is sound and scholarly. [N] 

Scorr Gopparp. 


THE VIOLIN MUSIC OF HANDEL AND BACH (July Number) 


Handel’s one and only Concerto for violin, referred to on page 191, has 
now becoine available to fiddlers in an excellent edition which Messrs. Schott 
and Co. have issued this summer. Edited by Hans David and enriched by 
his wise remarks on performance and interpretation, the Concerto can 
obtained at the modest price of 5s. for the full score, or 3s. in the arrange- 
ment for violin and piano. It is an attractive addition to violin literature. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Orchestral 


CotumBia. Bax: Overture to a Picaresque Comedy (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton Harty). The recording 
of Bax’s orchestral works is slowly getting under weigh. The latest 
addition to the series is this very capable performance of the 
Picaresque Comedy Overture, an effective short work. The scoring is 
on the heavy side and it seems probable that one of the most pressing 
problems in the making of Bax records will be the securing of an even 
tonal ensemble. The interpretation of this work is good: it swaggers 
and has a proper panache. 


Mussorgsky: Night on the bare mountain (Colonne Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray). That baroque exuberance with its naif 
interest in the display of colour, rhythm and outlandish shapes, which 
infused Mussorgsky’s oe throughout, found full utterance in this 
picture music based on a legend of demons and the Black Mass, as 
it did also in the ‘ Pictures from an Exhibition " and with an added 
touch of satire in the ‘ Peepshow.’ For that matter, it appears to 
a greater or lesser extent in most of his music (‘ Boris,’ ‘ Kovant- 
china ’), the Oriental breaking in upon the Slav, as though the domes 
and minarets of Hagia Sofia suddenly were seen on the Red Square. 
The ‘ Night * is an important part of Mussorgsky’s work and a record 
of it has long been wanted. This present one deals faithfully with 
the music, reproducing it with reasonable care for the text. The 
actual playing is admirable and both rhythmic ensemble and instru- 
mental balance are good. 


Respighi: Hossiniana (L.P.O. conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham). 
The footling pretentiousness of this collection of barren trifles makes 
it impossible to take it seriously. But the playing is so good that from 
that point of view the record must be noticed, if somewhat regretfully, 
while the interpretation is so meticulously dotted and crossed that it 
is manifest that this dull stuff has been considered worth serious 
attention. In his later years (to which period these little pieces may 
be presumed to belong) Rossini was in the habit of entertaining his 
admirers with exquisite food and with charming scraps of his own 
composition to follow. If the dishes were half as insipid as this 
* Rossiniana ’ those parties must have been grim. 
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Stravinsky: Ragtime for eleven instruments (conducved by the 
composer). ‘The first impression one gets is the ugliness of the music, 
then of the negligible advance it shows in effectiveness upon the 
accepted ragtime idiom. Between the two stools of piquant excita- 
tion of a frankly popular kind and an intellectual apprehension of 
the potentialities of negroid rhythm it falls—from no great height, 
of course, but with sufficient impetus to destroy what little novelty it 
once may have had. The record is worth possessing as a historic 
exhibit and is well carried through. 


H.M.V. Bach: Chaconne (Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski). This appears to be an attempt to rescue from 
the hands of inept recitalists a work which is rapidly becoming as 
threatening a menace to audiences as Liszt’s Sonata and Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies. Once in a way a fine player gives us back the 
Chaconne as we know it to be. For the rest we can turn for a 
change to this orchestral transcription which has been made with 
decent reverence, a nice taste in instrumental colour and a very fair 
artistic sensibility. The playing is accurate and fluent. 


Beethoven: The Ninth Symphony (Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Stokowski). The process of trial and error which the gramophone 
can indulge in gives recording an immense pull over the ordinary 
concert performance that has to stand or fall by a single attempt, 
with no chance of recalling and strengthening a weak episode. It is 
the same advantage that the film, where so much more is shot and 
destroyed than is used in the finished product, has over the ordinary 
stage presentation. This being the case there is less reason tnan one 
at first realised to suppose that the recording of a large work is any 
more remarkable a technical feat than that of a small-scale work. In 
each case the unit of length (one side of a record) is the same. The 
large set of records of the latest edition of the Ninth (seventeen sides) 
contains some good work and some poor. In that way it approximates 
nearly to a concert hall performance and it may be asked why relatively 
small advantage seems to have been taken of the gramophone’s 
licence to polish and refine. The orchestra come off best; their 
playing is thoroughly good. The chorus sound no less weary and 
strained at the climaxes than usual and the soloists give the impression 
of having met for the first time. The interpretation on the whole 
lacks breadth and dignity. It is more efficient than profound. 


Handel: Music for the Royal Fireworks (L.P.O. under Sir Hamilton 
Harty). This has given more pleasure than anything else heard 
during the year. The performance is wholly admirable, securely 
founded in a proper pace, mellow in tone and balanced to a nicety. 
The music itself is of a quality that cannot be described in those 
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cumbersome symbols called words. Behind it there is the whole 
history of a nation and a continent, the conflicts of men and the 
aspirations of humanity. At the first performance in the Green Park 
in 1749, celebrating the signing of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, rain 
ruined the fireworks. But Handel’s music had instant success. One 
can see why; its power to move us is as great to-day. The solid 
diatonic harmonies, the ponderous gait, the restrained melodic outline 
of the slow opening section, played as it is here with simplicity and 
directness, bring nothing new to pass, say nothing that has not been 
said by Handel and his contemporaries a thousand times in the past. 
Yet the effect is fresh and revealing, the result extraordinarily 
satisfying. 


Solo Instruments with Orchestra 


CoLtumBia. Mozart: Violin concerto in D (Szigeti and the L.P.O. 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham). The choice of Szigeti as the 
soloist in this concerto could hardly have been bettered. His playing 
is particularly well suited to Mozart’s music, having that delicacy of 
approach, allied to a keen control of his iniitrument, that is a prime 
necessity in a Mozart player. The record is uadoubtedly a fine one, 
of a consistently high standard of performance and interpretation. 


Chamber Music 


CoLumBia. Elgar: Violin sonata (Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch). There must be few of Elgar’s work left unrecorded and 
now there comes this issue of the Violin Sonata further to fill in the 
ranks. Those admirers of Elgar's music for whom his chamber music 
has a message may safely invest in this record, for the performance 
is sound and does well by the music. 


Stravinsky: Two excerpts from ‘ Le chant du rossignol’ (Samuel 
Dushkin, violin, the composer, pianoforte). An arrangement of 
passages from the opera. This resolves itself into little more than the 
bare outline of what in the orchestral version had colour and a much 
more satisfying consistency. 


Stravinsky: Piano Rag Music. A document pour servir, the 
interest of which lies in the pianoforte technique of the composer. He 
alone can furnish this peculiarly dry, abstracted method of performing 
his own piano music. The music seems to need that. Undowbtedly 
this method is so far the most successful for dealing with this cold 


and angular material. 
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The Treasury of Music. Under this title a new series of records is 
being issued by E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones, Ltd., designed to 
reproduce works hitherto unrecorded. Three records have so far 
appeared. Of these by far the best as regards performance is that 
of a Trio Sonata in G (for flute, violin and continuo) by J. 8. Bach. 
The music is altogether charming and the playing of it is sound. The 
realisation of the continuo by means of a violoncello and a pianoforte 
is successful and acceptable though a harpsichord would surely have 
provided a more satisfactory balance of tone than does the pianoforte. 

The other two records consist of three songs by Schumann and four 
numbers from the ‘ Harmonische Freude’ by Philipp Heinrich 
Erlebach, the seventeenth century organist of Rudolstadt. These last 
are well worth having recorded, though the actual performance leaves 
something to be desired, especially as regards the (anonymous) singer 
whose tone is unsympathetic and whose foreign accent (or such it 
seems) does small justice to the German words. The same applies, 
as regards the rendering, to the Schumann songs. These are preceded 
by a recitation of the words of each song in French, a method which 
has its uses and in this case is skilfully done, but is irksome for a 
listener who wants to get at the songs in their natural state. The 
singer is Y. Le Marc’hadour, the reciter remains anonymous. 


Scorr GopparpD. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
OF MUSIC 


IN THE ASSOCIATED BOARD'S EDITION 
Suitable for 


GIFTS & PRIZES 


BACH 
48 Preludes and Fugues 
(Tovey and Samuel). 
Dark Green Cloth. 2 Vols., ea. 9/- 
BEETHOVEN 
Complete Pianoforte Sonatas 
(Craxton and Tovey). 
Red Cloth. 3 Vols., ea. 10/- 
Half Leather, ea, 15/- 
MOZART 
Complete Pianoforte Sonatas 
(Bowen and Rayimar). 
Dark Blue Cloth. 2 vols., ea. 10/6 
A collection of 18 Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Dark Blue Cloth. 9/- 
HAYDN 
8 Selected Pianoforte Sonatas (Raymar) 
Dark Green Cloth 6/- 
Tesued by the 
PUBLICATIONS DEPT. 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
MUSIC, LONDON 
14/15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


BOOKSHOP 


NEARLY READY 
A CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 
RECENTLY PURCHASED 


including a Section of Orchestral 
Full and Miniature Scores 


Gratis on application 
G We are always glad to buy ail good 


books on music—have you any you wish 
to sell ? 


W. HEFFER & SONS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


15th Year L A 15th Year 


REVUE 
MUSICALE 


Director ; HENRY PRUNIERES. Editor-in-Chief : ANDRE CCEUROY 
La REVUE MUSICALE is sutended for those interested in the history and asthetics of music 
for the intelligent music lover, the man of intellect and the artist. It +s read throughout the world 
by people of culture and, in giving accounts of musical activity in all countries, lays stress on 
actual compositions rather than on interpreters. 


These special numbers have attracted unusual! attention. Several are out of 
print and fetch higb prices at bookshops. 
WAGNER ET LA FRANCE .. ee es 26 fr 
LULLY ET L’OPERA FRANCAIS .. os 12 fr 
RONSARD ET L’'HUMANISME MUSICAL | 
LA JEUNESSE DE DEBUSSY 18fr. 
BEETHOVEN os 26 fr. 
LISZT 26 fr. 
SCHUBERT .. oe ee es ee ee 20 fr. 
LES BALLETS RUSSES DE 8. DE DIAGHILEW 80 fr. ‘ 
GEOGRAPHIE MUSICALE 1931 ee 12 fr. 
CHOPIN (Deécembre 1931) 20 fr. 4 
GOETHE ET LA MUSIQUE (Avril 1982) .. 12 fr. 4 
L’OPERA-COMIQUE AU XIXe: SIECL 10 fr. 
MOZART (Décembre 1933) 20 fr. 
LE FILM SONORE EN 1934 .. ee ee 15 fr. 
Special numbers of this sort are included in yearly subscriptions (10 numbers & 


In France, French Colonies and Belgium .. 150 fr. In other Countries .. 200 fr. 

132-136, Boulevard Montparnasse, XIV°, Paris = 
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T Soe erscheinen die ersten. 
Lieferungen des unentbehrlichen Nach- 
schlagewerkhes : 


Kurzgefasstes 
Tonkunstler- 
Lexikon 


fiir Musiker und Freunde der Ton- 
kunst begriindet von Paul Frank 
neu bearbeitet und erganzt 
von 


Wilhelm Altmann 
14., nach dem neuesten Stand 
erweiterte Auflage mit vielen 
tausend Namen 


Ki. 4° Format, insgesamt etwa 12 
Lieferungen von je 48 Seiten 


Preis jeder Lieferung M.1.— 


Der Bezug der 1. Lieferung ver- 
pflichtet zur Abnahme aller 
folgenden 


Das Werk erscheint im Jahre 1935 
vollstandig, der Preis wird spater 
erhoht 
Das volistandigste §ammelwerk 
uber die vergangene und die 
lebende Nusikergeneration ! 
Jeder Komponist, 
Kapellmeister, 
Musikdirektor, 
Kantor, 
Organist, 
Chordirigent, 
Musiklebrer, 
Sanger, 
Pianist, 
Instrumentalist, 
ausiibende Kiinstler jedwelcher 
Art, 
Musikliebhaber (Beamte, Arzte, 
Apotheker usw.) 
jedes Konservatorium, 
Seminar 
jede Musikschule, 
Lehrerbildungsanstalt, 
héhere und mittlere Schule 


wird diesen allseitigen Ratgeber 
bendtigen ! 
Bestellungen durch jede gute Buch- 
und Musikalienhandlung, wie auch 
beim 


Verlag Custav Bosse, Regensburg 


Compositions by Alfred M. Hale 


CORNISH SUITE, for small Orchestra, 
Opus. 5. B. 


Flute, Clarinet, Trumpet, Strings, and 
Pianoforte. 


SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA, 
on Tunes from the English Hymnal, 
Opus 60. 


Full String Orchestra—seven numbers. 


ORCHESTRAL STUDIES ON TUNES 
(seven numbers), Opus. 64. 


Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Trumpet, 
Two Horns, Trombone, Tuba, Kettle- 
Drums, Pianoforte, and Strings. 


Orchestral Material on hire :-— 
GOODWIN & TABB, Ltd., 
36-38, Dean Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1 


For nearly a Century 


The 
Saturday 
Review 


has been noted not only for its 
fearless championship of the true 
Conservative doctrine, but also 
for its great artistic traditions. 
Its considered opinions on 
important musical occasions and 
its weekly dramatic criticisms 
are features of proved and out- 
standing interest. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


For specimen copy and subscription 
terms apply to :— 


The Publisher, The Saturday Review, 
18, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 
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——NEW AND IMPORTANT ISSUES 


DON JUAN DE MANARA 
An Opera in four Acts 
Text by ARNOLD BENNETT 
Music by EUGENE GOOSSENS 


Vocal Score 
With a handsome cover design by AUBREY HAMMOND 


Price 40/- net cash 


This long-expected new opera by Eugene Goossens is the second one he 


has p 
late Arnold Bennett. 


roduced on a libretto written by that great man of letters, the 


It is unquestionably the most remarkable work yet written by Goossens 
and will reveal to the whole musical world a new side of his versatile 


personality. 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR ALL 
QUARTET PLAYERS 


THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING 
QUARTET PLAYING 


by 
JENO LENER 
With English, French and German Texts. 


Price 12/6 net cash 


The founder and leader of the 
celebrated LENER QUARTET here 
gives, for the first time, a clear 
exposition of the methods which have 
resulted in his combination becoming 
a household word among string 
players in every country of the world. 


It is hardly necessary to stress the 
fact that all who are interested in the 
performance of music for string 
quartet should possess a copy of this 
unique and authoritative work. 


Dedicated by gracious permission to 
H.R.H. The Duchess of York 


CEOL MARA 
SONGS OF THE ISLE OF LEWIS 
With a foreward and introduction by the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, D.B.E. 
Collected and Arranged by 
DUNCAN M. MORISON 


Price 7/6 net 


All the songs in this work have been 
collected from the Island Folk them- 
selves with the exception of “ Island 
Moon ”’ which is an original composi- 
tion—a delicate, melodious setting to 
beautiful words. 

No attempt has been made to 
translate the songs. English versions 
have been made of one or two, where 
it was found feasible, and for the rest 
suitable poems are used, so that the 
songs can be sung by non-Gaelic 
speakers. 

The material Mr. Morison has 
collected is of genuine value racially, 
and it isa most happy thought that 
he should be continuing “the quest” 
begun by Mrs. Kennedy Fraser, as 
long ago as 1905. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD, 


11, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W.1 
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The Complete News Magazine of the Music World 
| Condensed : Entertaining : Informative 


Edited by Pierre Key 
: whose authoritative writings command an inter- 
national musical following. In every issue :— 


THE WORLD IN MUSIC PEOPLE AND PLACES 
Music news reporting at The Editor’s personal com- 
its best. ment on the highlight 

happenings and outstand- 

MUSICAL OPINION ing a of the 

month. 


Meaty extracts from cur- 
rent articles of interest, IN THE CONCERT HALLS 


selected from periodicals at Reflecting the consensus 

home and abroad. of critical opinion on New 

} York appearances of new- 
NEW MUSIC AND BOOKS comers and old favourites. 


NEWS OF ARTISTS—TEACHERS—SCHOOLS—STUDENTS 


| MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc., 
119, West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


$2 a year in the U'S. 
Add $1 a year for postage outside the U.S. 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA.) 
CARL ENGEL, Editor. 
PERCY GRAINGER says :— 


“The Musical Quarterly is an ideal Mirror of the 
best musical thought of America and of the world."’ 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER, 1935, NUMBER 
(Subject to change) 


DAVID JOSEPH BACH (Vienna) 
A NOTE ON ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


J. G. PROD’HOMME (Paris) 
CHABRIER IN His LETTERS 


ARTHUR W. LOCKE (Northampton) 
DESCARTES AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MUSIC 


ALEXANDER TCHEREPNINE (Peiping) 
Music IN MopEeRN CHINA 


OTTO ORTMANN (Baltimore) 
Wuat Is ToNnE-QUALITY ? 


DAVID EWEN (New York) 
THE VIENNA STRAUSSES 


KARL, W. GEHRKENS (Oberlin) 
THE Basis oF CONDUCTING 


RUTH HANNAS (Rochester) 
CERONE, PHILOSOPHER AND TEACHER 


MOSCO CARNER (London) 
THE Exotic ELEMENT IN PuccINI 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
QUARTERLY Boox-List QUARTERLY RECORD-LIST 


Published Quarterly 


At 3 East 48rd Street, 
26/- A YEAR New York, N.Y. 6/3 A COPY 


Entered as second class matter, December 31, 1914, at the 
Post Office at New York N.Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Obtainable from 


J. & W. CHESTER Ltd., 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. |. 
Representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N.Y. 
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DIGEST 


The Complete News Magazine of the Music World 


Condensed Entertaining : Informative 


Edited by Pierre Key 
whose authoritative writings command an inter- 
national musical following. In every issue :— 


THE WORLD IN MUSIC PEOPLE AND PLACES 
Music news reporting at The Editor’s personal com- 
its best. ment on the highlight 

happenings and outstand- 

MUSICAL OPINION ing personalities of the 


Meaty extracts from cur- month. 


rent articles of interest, IN THE CONCERT HALLS 


selected from periodicals at Reflecting the consensus 
home and abroad. of critical opinion on New 
York appearances of new- 

NEW MUSIC AND BOOKS comers and old favourites. 


NEWS OF ARTISTS—TEACHERS— SCHOOLS—STUDENTS 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc., 
119, West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


$2 a year in the U.S. 
Add $1 a year for postage outside the U.S. 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED IN AMERICA.) 


CARL ENGEL, Editor. 
PERCY GRAINGER says :— 


“The Musical Quarterly is an ideal Mirror of the 
best musical thought of America and of the world."’ 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER, 1935, NUMBER 
(Subject to change) 


DAVID JOSEPH BACH (Vienna) 
A NOTE ON ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


J. G. PROD'HOMME (Paris) 
CHABRIER IN His LETTERS 
ARTHUR W. LOCKE (Northampton) 
DESCARTES AND SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNINE (Peiping) 
4 Music IN MODERN CHINA F 
j OTTO ORTMANN (Baltimore) : 
3 Wat 1s TONE-QUALITY ? 
DAVID EWEN (New York) 
THE VIENNA STRAUSSES 


KARL W. GEHRKENS (Oberlin) 
THE PsyCHOLOGICAL Basis OF CONDUCTING 


RUTH HANNAS (Rochester) 
CERONE, PHILOSOPHER AND TEACHER 


MOSCO CARNER (London) 
THE Exotic ELEMENT IN PUCCINI 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


QUARTERLY BooK-List QUARTERLY RECORD-LIST 


Published Quarterly 


At 3 East 43rd Street, 
26/- A YEAR New York, N.Y. 6/3 A COPY 


Entered as second class matter, December 31, 1914, at th 
Post Office at New York N.Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Obtainable from 


J. & W. CHESTER Ltd., 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. I. 


Representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc., N.Y. 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
: players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World's greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
a good instrument. 


Printed by Grorce Berrincr & Co., 174-5, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4. 
Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Hott, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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